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Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, _ 

MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest,  Best  Appointed,  and  Most  Liberally 
Managed  Hotel  in  the  City,  with  the  Most  Central 
and  Delightful  Location . 


A.  B.  Darling,  E.  a.  Darling, 

Charles  N.  Vilas,  Hiram  Hitchcock. 


HITCHCOCK,  DARLING  &  CO. 


THIS  noble  pile  of  white  marble,  Corinthian  architecture,  covering  eighteen  full  city  lots  and 
accommodating  one  thousand  guests,  marks  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  great  City  of  Ne  v 
York,  and  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Nation’s  wealth  and  advancement.  It  is  located  ,n 
the  center  of  the  city,  upon  the  charming  Madison  Square  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  tv  o 
great  streets,  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  convenient  to  the  most  important  points  of  interest 
in  the  Metropolis. 

Its  patrons  include  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  men  and  women  in  America — the  Presi¬ 
dents,  hundreds  of  Government  Officials,  Senators,  Congressmen,  J udges,  Army  and  Navy  Officers, 
Divines,  Physicians,  Authors,  and  in  fact  all  who  have  attained  prominence  and  celebrity  in  pubbc 
and  private*  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  the  most  distinguished  Europeans  of  rank  and 
title  who  have  visited  this  country. 

It  has  been  the  center  of  all  the  great  public  occasions  which  the  city  has  witnessed  for  thirty 
years. 

Years  have  come  and  gone,  new  hotels  have  multiplied  with  innovations  and  features  intro¬ 
duced  to  affect  and  influence  patronage,  but  the  Fifth  Avenue  is  as  new  and  fresh  as  the  most 
recent  hotel  construction,  with  more  liberal  accommodations  than  any  of  them,  and  its  well-earned 
reputation  as  the  leading  Hotel  of  the  world  is  more  and  more  assured. 

—King's  Handbook  of  the  United  States. 


Hotels  Albert  ^  St.  Stephen 


COMBINED. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


11th  •  STREET  •  AND  •  UNIVERSITY  -  PLACE, 

Near  Broadway,  N LOW  YORK. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

MOST  CENTRALLY"  LOCATED. 

CHARGES  VERY"  MODERATE. 

Service  and  Cuisine  unsurpassed  for  prices  charged. 

L.  &  E.  FRENKEL. 


B  ERLIN 

Grand  Hotel  De  Rome, 

Unter  den  Linden  jg. 

First-Class  Family  Hotel. 

Modern  Improvements. 

Lift.  Electric  Light. 

ADOLF  MUHLING, 

Proprietor. 

Purveyor  to  the  Royal  Court. 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK 
STOP  AT  THE 

XlXHestminster  Ifrotel, 

SIXTEENTH  ST.  AND  IRVING  PLACE, 

(ONE  BLOCK  EAST  OF  UNION  SQUARE.) 

QUIET  HOTEL 
of  established 
reputation,  with  a 
cuisine  of  noted  ex¬ 
cellence.  Conveni¬ 
ence  of  Broadway, 
without  its  noise 
and  discomforts. 
Situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  and  amuse¬ 
ment  districts. 
Conducted  on  the 

American  plan  at 
rates  from  $3.50 
per  day  upward. 

E.  N.  ANABLE,  Owner  and  Proprietor. 


wHEN 


YOU 


VISIT  NEW  YORK 


CITY 


STOP  AT  THE 

GRAND  UNION  HOTEL, 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Forty-Second  St. 


THE  KNUTSFORD,  Salt  Lake  City. 
G.  S.  HOLMES, 

The  most  picturesque  mountain  city  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  the  great  “  Inland  Sea,”  one-fifth  salt, 
and  bathing  unequaled  in  the  new  world.  A 
climate  unsurpassed.  300  rooms.  But  one  hotel 
for  first-class  travel.  Rates  reasonable. 

Entertaining  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


(Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot.) 

You  will  find  it  convenient,  comfortable, 
and  moderate  in  price. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Rooms,  One  Dollar  per  Day  and  upwards. 

FORD  &  CO.,  Proprietors . 


'THE  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  0 

Has  the  most  Popular  Route  to  the  West, 

Combining  every  Comfort  and  Luxury. 

Pullman  or  Wagner  Sleepers  on  all  trains. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Pullman. 

Dining  and  Sleeping  Car  trains, 
Through  from  NEW  YORK  to  CHICAGO  without  change. 
Choice  of  route  from 

NEW  YORK  to  NIAGARA  FALLS  and  SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE,  TORONTO,  DETROIT,  PORT  HURON, 
CHICAGO  and  the  WEST  via  the  celebrated  ST. 
CLAIR  TUNNEL,  which  connects  Canada  and 
the  Linked  States,  and  is  the  greatest 
submarine  tunnel  in  the  world. 

THE  GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Is  justly  celebrated  for  its  Fishing  and  Hunting  Resorts  ; 
as  on  and  contiguous  to  it  are  the  Greatest  Grounds  in  the 
World,  among  them  being  the 

MUSKOKA  LAKES,  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER,  THOUS¬ 
AND  ISLANDS,  LAKE  ST.  JOHN  REGION,  WHITE 
MOUNTAINS,  ANDROSCOGGIN, 

And  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 


CHAS.  M.  HAYS,  GEO.  B.  REEVE,  W.  E.  DAVIS, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Traf.  Manager,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

FRANK  P.  DWYER,  East  Pass.  Agent,  273  Broadway,  New  York. 


Q  RAND  HOTEL, 

ANTWERP. 


THIS  MAGNIFICENT 

NEWLY  BUILT  HOTEL 

IS  THE 

Finest  and  Largest  in  Town, 

WITH  A  CENTRAL  SITUATION 

BETWEEN  THE 

Cathedral,  Picture  Gallery, 
and  Boulevards. 

Two  hundred  rooms  and  saloons. 

Sitting,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms. 
Outfitted  Dark  Room  for  Amateur  Pnotogra- 
phsrs. 

Baths  on  every  floor.  Hydraulic  Lift. 
Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  Trains  and 
Boats. 

J.  LAUWENS, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  we’ll  do  more,  good  traveller,  we’ll 
deserve  it.” . 

Providence  &  Stonington  S.S.  Co. 

PROVIDENCE  LINE 

(Summer  Route  :  June — November.) 

5TONINGTON  LINE 

(Throughout  the  year.) 
BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE,  WORCESTER, 

AND  ALL  EASTERN  POINTS. 

FROM 

NEW  PIER  36,  NORTH  RIVER 

(One  block  above  Canal  St.) 

CONVENIENTLY  REACHED  FROM  ALL 
STEAMSHIP  LINES,  FERRIES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Time  Tables  and  information  to 
W.  DeW.  DIMOCK,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  at  Pier. 
See  folder  boxes  for  folder. 


G 


RAND  HOTEL  .  .  . 

.  .  .  DE  l’EMPEREUR 

93  Rue  Neuve,  Brussels. 


Cteamer  Chairs  Rented 

The  Round  Trip,  $1.00. 
Travelling  Rugs,  $2.00. 

State  Room  Trunks,  $2.50. 

ASK  TO  SEE 


Near  the  Northern  Principal  Station 

A  First-class  Hotel,  well  known  by  American 
families.  Best  Cuisine  in  Brussels.  Moderate 
Prices.  Large  Garden.  One  hundred  and 
Fifty  Rooms.  Large  and  Small  Suits,  and 
Single  Rooms. 

HENRY  DORGELOH, 

Formerly  of  New  York  and  London. 


THE  -  KENWOOD  -  RUG, 

AND  THE  NEW  PATENT 

THREE  POSITION  STEAMER  CHAIR. 

Reliable  Trunks,  Bags  and  Dress  Suit  Cases. 
Send  for  Outfit  List  .  Mailed  Free. 

BAZAR  DU  VOYAGE, 

t  WALL  ST..  Cor.  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
Est.  1836.  Monroe  Stern,  Manager. 


J.  RITTER, 

608  WASHINGTON  ST..  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Diamonds,  Watches  •  •  • 

AND  MAKER  OF 

....  Fine  swelry. 


If  you  cannot  purchase  an y  of  our  Sterling  Silver  Souvenirs 

on  board,  order  from  ns  direct. 


The  Present  Stock 

RUSSIAN  SABLES,  SEALS, 
BEAVERS,  OTTERS 


and  other  Fashionable  Furs,  is  the  finest  ever  held  by 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE,  though  the  prices 
are  considerably  lower  than  they  have  been  for  some  time 
past. 


The  Public  are  cautioned  against  unscrupulous 

imitators  of 

The  International  Fur  Store, 

AND  TO  NOTE  THE  NUMBERS, 

163  and  198  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


IV 


STATUE  OF  LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


j\/\ARSHALL_&  SNELGROVE. 


Telephone,  '5561.  Telegrams,  “  Marshgrove.” 


j Best  Goods  Only  at  Moderate  Prices. 


VERE  STREET  AND  OXEORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 
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PHOTO.  BY  FAI.K,  N.  Y. 

CAPTAIN  E.  R.  McKINSTRY  (Lieut.  R.N.R.). 


VER  ME 


AN  ILLUSTRATED 

MANUAL  OF  OCEAN  TRAVEL. 

)/%- 


Bv  John  H.  Gould 

W 


STAR  LINE^^ 


Price,  Twenty- Five  Cents 


OCEAN  . 


PUBLISHING  •  COMPANY 


2  9  'BROADWAY 


COPYRIGHT,  1896,  BY  JOHN  H.  tiOl'J.I  > 
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COPYRIGHT  NOTICE 

THE  CONTENTS  OK  THIS  BOOK,  BOTH  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TEXT, 
ARE  FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  COPYRIGHT,  AND  ALL  PERSONS  ARK 
WARNED  AGAINST  APPROPRIATING  TO  THEIR  USE  ANY  OF  THE  SAME 


PHOTO.  BY  ROBINSON  &  ROE,  N.  Y. 


MR.  HENRY  I.  THORPE,  PURSER. 


HUDSON  RIVER  by  Daylight 

THE  MOST  CHARMING  INLAND  WATER  TRIP 
ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 


The  Palace  Iron  Steamers  '  NEW  YORK  ”  and 
‘‘  ALBANY”  of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line. 

Betu/e^r)  jvfeu/  YorR  ar?d  /llbapy. 

A  trip  on  one  of  these  famous  steamers,  on 
the  noblest  stream  in  the  country,  offers  rare 
attractions.  They  are  fitted  up  in  the  most 
elegant  style,  exclusively  for  passengers.  Their 
great  speed,  fine  orchestra,  spacious  saloons, 
private  parlors,  and  luxurious  accommodations 
in  every  respect,  render  them  unexcelled. 

Send  6  cents for  copy  of  Slimmer  Book. 

E.  E.  OLCOTT,  F.  B.  HIBBARD, 

General  IV  anager.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier,  New  York. 


ASK  FOR  TICKETS  VIA 

REAT  EASTERN  R’Y  OF  ENGLAND,, 

CATHEDRAL  ROUTE 

LIVERPOOL  OR  GLASGOW 

TO 

LONDON. 


HARWICH  ROUTE 


TO  THE;  CONTINENT 
Via  Hook  of  Holland  or  Antwerp. 

VISIT  THE 

AMERICAN  RENDEVOUS. 

(FREE) 

2  COCKSPUR  ST.,  (Trafalgar  Square.) 

LONDON. 


ANGUAGES  MASTERED 

IN  TEN  WEEKS. 

You  can  at  your  own  home,  by  the 


MEISTERSCHAFT  SYSTEM, 


learn  to  speak  fluently  either  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  or  German.  Pupils  taught  as  if  actually 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher.  Terms  for  mem¬ 
bership,  $5.00  for  each  language.  All  questions 
answered  and  all  exercises  corrected  free  of 
charge. 

Part  1.  (3  lessons),  either  language,  sent  for  25c. 


MEISTERSCHAFT  BUREAU, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian. 


FYOU  WANT  A  PRETTY 

AND 

ARTISTIC  ■  BOOK 


OR  A 

DAINTY  •  BROCHURE 


MADE 


Write  to,  or  coll  upon  ns, 

OCEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

29  Broadway,  -  -  New  York. 


QIBSON'S  STEAMSHIP 
AGENCY, 


OLD  GUION  LINE  OFFICE. 


Passengers  booked  to  or  from 


QUEENSTOWN,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,. 

And  Jill  parts  of  Europe. 

■Drafts  on  Urclanb,  Emilanb,  Scotland,  etc. 

P.  W.  GIBSON, 

35  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  •  GREAT  ■  BEAUTY 

OF  A 

SOUTHERN  TRIP 

Is  the  Surpassing  Excellence  of  the 

LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  EAST, 

AND  THE 

SOUTH,  SOUTH-WEST,  CALIFORNIA,  AND  TEXAS, 

Via  THE  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE. 

LOCATED  ON  THE  THROUGH  LINE  ARE 

Washington,  Richmond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Raleigh, 
Southern  Pines,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Memphis. 

A.  B.  FARNSWORTH,  Gen.  Eastern  Pass.  Agent, 

371  Broadway,  New  York. 

T.  J.  ANDERSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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HOTELS  ■  RECOMMENDED. 

Where  to  Stay  in  America. 


Denver,  Col. — “  The  City  of  Sunshine.”  The 
Brown  Palace.  Absolutely  tire-proof.  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  plans.  $1.50  and  $3  per 
day,  and  upward.  The  Brown  Hotel  Co. 

Detroit,  iTich. — Hotel  Ste.  Claire.  Fire-proof, 
central  location,  new,  elegant  equipment. 
Rates,  $2.50  to  $4.  Wm.  P.  Beyer,  Pro¬ 
prietor. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Mansion  House  (see  page 
xx). 

New  York  City. — Hotel  Albert  (see  page  i). 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  (see  page  2  cover). 
Grand  Union  Hotel  (see  page  ii). 

Hotel  St.  Stephen  (see  page  i). 

Westminster  Hotel  (see  page  i). 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  — The  Knutsford  (see 
page  ii). 


Where  to  Stay  in  Europe. 


Antwerp.— Grand  Hotel  (see  page  iii). 

Berlin.— Grand  Hotel  de  Rome  (see  page  1). 

Naples. — Parker’s  Hotel.  Situated  on  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  with  splendid 
view.  Lift.  Electric  light  in  all  rooms. 


Brussels. — Grand  Hotel  de  l’Empereur  (see 
page  iii). 

Glasgow. — St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel.  Centre 
of  City.  Every  modern  convenience.  Elec¬ 
tric  light  everywhere.  Elevators.  Moderate 
tariff.  Philip  Blades,  Manager. 
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New  York  City. 


Artists. 

Ocean  Publishing  Co.,  29  Broadway. 

Engravers. 

Ocean  Publishing  Co.,  29  Broadway. 

Printers. 

Ocean  Publishing  Co.,  29  E roadway. 


Photographs. 

Educational  Photographs  and  Views  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Frank  Hegger,  288  Fifth 
avenue,  bet.  31st  and  32d  Streets,  New  York. 

Publishers. 

Ocean  Publishing  Co..  29  Broadway. 
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LIVERPOOL  I 
7  SOUTH  JOHN  ST. 


APPROXIMATE  TIME  OF  THE  TRANS-ATLANTIC  TRIP 
By  Steamships  Varying  in  Speed  from  15  to  25  Knots. 
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DISTANCES  OF  TRANS-ATLANTIC  ROUTES. 


SANDY  HOOK  LIGHTSHIP  TO 

Boulogne . 3,155  knots 

Cherbourg . 3,066  “ 

Fastnet . 2,755  “ 

Flushing . 3,282  “ 

Gibraltar . 3,169  “ 


SANDY  HOOK  LIGHTSHIP  TO 


Havre . 3,133  knots 

Plymouth . 2,978 

Queenstown. . 2,809  “ 

Scilly  (Bishop  Rock) . 2,883  “ 

Southampton . 3,°74  “ 


THE  TRANS-ATLANTIC  PASSENGER  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

yHE  principal  passenger  steamship  lines  now  in  operation  between  New  York 
and  European  ports  were  established  in  the  following  order :  Cunard 
Line,  1840;  Allan  Line,  1853;  Ilamburg-American  Line,  1856;  Anchor  Line,  1856; 
North  German  Lloyd  Line,  1857;  French  Line,  1862;  White  Star  Line,  1870; 
Netherlands  Line,  1872;  American  Line,  1872;  Red  Star  Line,  1873;  Thingvalla 
Line,  1882;  Atlantic  Transport  Line  (passenger  service),  1891. 

The  Inman  Line,  established  in  1850,  was  merged  into  the  American  Line  in  1892. 
The  National  Line,  established  in  1863,  ceased  carrying  saloon  passengers  in  1888, 
and  finally  withdrew  from  the  passenger  business  in  1892.  The  Guion  Line,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1866,  ceased  operations  in  1894.  Tne  State  Line,  established  in  1873,  was 
merged  into  the  Allan-State  Line  in  1891. 


LIGHTS  CARRIED  BY  SHIPS. 

ALL  vessels  under  way  show  a  red  light  on  the  port  side  and  a  green  light  on 
the  starboard  side,  visible  one  mile.  A  steam  vessel  shows  in  addition  a 
white  light  in  the  foretop,  visible  five  miles,  and  if  towing  another  vessel  she  shows 
two  white  lights,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  foretop.  A  vessel  at  anchor  shows  a 
white  light,  visible  one  mile.  A  vessel  not  under  control  shows  three  red  lights, 
one  above  the  other  in  the  foretop,  and  in  day  time  shows  three  black  balls  in 
the  same  position.  A  pilot-ship  on  station  shows  a  white  light  at  the  masthead, 
and  a  flickering  light  from  time  to  time. 
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LJorsford’s  Acid 
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Phosphate. 
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This  preparation  lias  proved  to  he  of  extraordinary  value 
in  the  prevention  and  alleviation  of  many  cases  of  sea-sickness. 
It  should  he  taken  regularly  for  several  days  previous  to 
embarking,  and  during  the  voyage. 

It  makes  a  Delightful  and  Refreshing  Drink. 


Dr.  J.  FOURNESS  BRICE,  of  the  White  Star  S.  S.  Germanic,  says: 

“I  have  prescribed  it  in  my  practice  among  the  passengers  travelling 
to  and  from  Europe,  in  this  steamer,  and  the  result  has  satisfied  me 
that  if  taken  in  time  it  will  in  a  great  many  cases  prevent  sea-sickness.” 


Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


R.M.S.  OCEANIC,  PIONEER  OF  THE  LINE. 

THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

IT  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Hag  which  now  floats 
over  the  fine  steamships  of  the  White  Star  Line  adorned  the 
mastheads  of  a  fleet  of  sailing  clippers  in  the  days  long  before 
steam  began  to  effect  such  marvellous  changes  in  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  world. 

The  origin  of  the  White  Star  Line  dates  from  the  great  rush 
to  the  gold  diggings  of  Australia  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
a  period  which  embraces  the  transition  from  the  old  style  of 
small  sailing  ships  to  the  magnificent  sailing  clippers  which  carried 
Her  Majesty’s  mails;  and  from  these  to  the  new  order  of  leviathan 
steamships  such  as  now  fly  the  White  Star  flag. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  revolution  brought  about  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  trade  by  the  clipper  ships,  which,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  conveyed  about  half-a-million  adventurers  to  the  gold  fields, 
and  were  until  recent  years  almost  the  exclusive  carriers  of  the 
steadily  increasing  commerce  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country. 

In  1S67  an  important  change  took  place,  when  the  managing 
owner  of  the  White  Star  Line  retired,  and  the  flag  was  taken  over 
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by  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Ismav,  who  introduced  iron  ships  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wooden  clippers  formerly  employed.  Next  came  the 
great  event  in  the  history  of  the  White  Star  flag — the  establishment, 
in  1869,  of  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Ismay,  who,  in  the  following  year, 
was  joined  in  the  management  by  Mr.  William  Imrie,  of  the  late 
firm  of  Imrie,  Tomlinson  &  Co.,  in  whose  office  he  and  Mr.  Imrie 
had  been  fellow-apprentices.  The  firm  now  became  Ismay,  Imrie 
&  Co.  In  1SS1  Mr.  W.  S.  Graves,  son  of  a  well-known  former 
M.P.  for  Liverpool,  became  a  partner,  and  on  January  1,  1891,  Mr. 
Ismay’s  two  elder  sons,  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  formerly  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agent  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Ismay,  were  also 
admitted  members  of  the  firm.  On  December  31,  1891,  Mr.  Ismay 
retired  from  the  firm  of  Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co.,  after  40  years’  busi¬ 
ness  life,  but  he  retains  control,  as  chairman,  of  the  White  Star 
Line. 

The  Oceanic  Company  was  initiated  with  boldness  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  shares  of  ,£1,000  each  fully  paid,  were  at  once 
privately  taken  up  by  the  managers  and  their  friends,  including 
some  of  the  most  substantial  names  in  England.  Their  first  step 
was  to  order  a  fleet  of  new  steamships,  to  be  built  expressly  for  the 
American  passenger  trade.  The  order  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Harland  &  Wolff,  of  Belfast,  and  the  first  ship  of  the  line,  the 
Oceanic,  was  launched  in  August,  1870.  In  the  following  year 
the  Baltic,  Republic,  Adriatic,  and  Celtic  were  added  to  the 
fleet,  besides  the  Asiatic,  Tropic,  Gaelic,  and  Belgic,  which  were 
afterwards  sold.  In  1874-5  two  larger  ships,  the  Britannic  and 
Germanic  were  built.  Following  these,  in  the  order  given,  came 
the  Arabic  and  Coptic,  Ionic  and  Doric,  Gaelic  and  Belgic  (the 
latter  two  replacing  the  two  older  ships  of  same  names),  Cufic  ana 
Runic;  in  1889  and  1S90  the  mercantile  armed  cruisers  Majestic 
and  Teutonic;  in  1891  and  1892  the  cargo  and  live-stock  steam¬ 
ships  Nomadic,  Tauric  and  Bovic;  in  1S93  the  Gothic,  a  twin- 
screw  passenger  steamship,  for  the  New  Zealand  service;  in  1894 
and  1895  the  Cevic  and  Georgic,  twin-screw  cargo  and  live  stock 
steamships  for  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  trade.  The  eight  last- 
mentioned  steamships,  as  well  as  a  handsome  new  passenger  ten¬ 
der,  the  Magnetic,  are  all  propelled  by  twin-screws.  By  the  sale 
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of  the  Baltic,  Republic,  Arabic,  Celtic,  Runic,  and  Oceanic,  six 
well-known  and  popular  names  have  been  removed  from  the  com¬ 
pany's  fleet,  perhaps  to  be  replaced  at  some  future  time,  as  the  new 
Gaelic  and  Belgic  replaced  steamships  of  the  same  favorite  names 
in  the  trans-Pacific  service  of  the  company.  The  fleet  consists  of 
seventeen  large  steamships  and  three  steam  tenders  of  the  aggregate 
of  108,000  tons,  rendering  the  White  Star  fleet  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  world. 

The  Oceanic,  the  pioneer  vessel  of  the  fleet,  may  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  an  entirely  new  type  of  steamship,  and  she  was  indis¬ 
putably  the  orgin  of  most  of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  accommodation  of  ocean  passenger  steamships. 

On  gliding  into  the  Mersey  in  February,  1S71,  her  great  length, 
yacht-like  lines,  and  general  symmetry  created  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  saw  her  an  admiration  which  her  subsequent  success  has 
amply  justified. 

One  ot  the  principal  improvements  introduced  in  the  Oceanic 
and  her  sister  ships,  and  since  generally  adopted  in  modern  ocean 
steamships,  was  the  placing  of  the  saloon  and  the  first-class  passen¬ 
ger  accommodation  amidships,  whereby  the  comforts  of  an  ocean 
voyage  were  immensely  increased. 

The  Oceanic  on  her  sixty-second  voyage,  in  October,  1889, 
crossed  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco  in  13  days,  14  hours,  4 
minutes,  at  that  time  the  fastest  passage  on  record  across  the 
Pacific.  She  had  until  recently  been  running,  since  1874,  in  the 
trans-Pacific  service  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  in  which  service  the  Belgic,  Gaelic, 
Coptic,  and  Doric,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  are  also  popular  ships. 

Since  1883  the  White  Star  Line  has  employed  three  steam¬ 
ships —  the  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Coptic — in  the  Shaw,  Savill  &  Albion 
Company’s  Line,  trading  between  London  and  New  Zealand,  each 
capable  of  importing  large  cargoes  of  frozen  mutton,  and  making 
the  voyage  round  the  world  twice  or  thrice  annually.  The  Coptic, 
however,  having  undergone  some  alterations,  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  Oceanic  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  new  twin-screw  steamship 
Gothic  runs  in  her  stead  in  the  New  Zealand  service.  The  Doric 
has  also  been  recently  transferred  to  the  Pacific  service,  after  being 
fitted  with  new  triple-expansion  engines  and  new  boilers,  and 
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having  some  improvements  introduced  in  her  passenger  accom¬ 
modation. 

The  earliest  steamships  of  the  White  Star  Atlantic  fleet  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  uniformity  in  speed,  reducing  the  passage,  which 
had  previously  averaged  gb^  or  io  days,  to  about  8J^  days,  and 
each  steamship  in  its  turn  did  the  passage  under  the  8  days.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  the  Britannic  and  Germanic  to  make  a  decided 
advance  on  the  Atlantic  record.  The  former  in  1877  crossed  from 
Queenstown  to  New  York  in  7  days,  10  hours,  50  minutes,  beating 
the  previous  best  performance  of  any  competing  line  by  three  hours 
and  bringing  the  Atlantic  passage  at  once  into  near  approach  of 
the  seven  day  limit.  Many  faster  steamships  have  since  been 
built,  and  the  Britannic’s  laurels  have  been  assumed  bv  vessels  of 
the  Majestic  and  Teutonic  class;  but  the  Britannic  and  Ger¬ 
manic  have  shewn  their  mettle  by  undiminished  and  rather  in¬ 
creased  speed.  In  September,  1890,  the  Britannic  eclipsed  her 
own  previous  record  of  7  days,  g  hours,  30  minutes,  by  crossing 
from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  7  days,  6  hours,  55  minutes,  the 
following  being  her  daily  runs  in  knots  :  2g2,  372,  377,  370,  376, 
377,  3S7,  261  =  2,812  knots.  Average  speed  16. oS  knots.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  iSgi,  she  excelled  even  this  rapid  passage,  by  making  the 
run  across  from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  7  days,  6  hours,  52 
minutes.  The  Germanic  was  close  on  the  track  of  her  sister 
ship,  having  in  August,  iSgi,  travelled  from  New  York  to  Queens¬ 
town  in  7  days,  7  hours,  37  minutes,  at  an  average  speed  of  16.10 
knots  per  hour.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  high  speed, 
nearly  nineteen  statute  miles  per  hour,  was  obtained  in  vessels  18 
years  old,  with  their  original  compound  engines  and  boilers,  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that,  having  regard  to  their  small  coal  consump¬ 
tion  and  large  carrying  capacity,  the  Britannic  and  Germanic 
have  given  results  unattainable  with  the  fastest  ships  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  To  show  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  speed  between 
these  sister  ships,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  previous  to  the  above 
passage  of  the  Britannic  in  September,  iSgo,  the  record  of  both 
ships  stood  at  7  days,  g  hours,  30  minutes,  New  York  to  Queens¬ 
town.  The  Germanic  has  recently  received  new  engines  and  boil¬ 
ers,  and  had  her  passenger  quarters  entirely  remodelled  on  the  plan 
of  the  Majestic  and  Teutonic.  In  July,  iSgs,  she  crossed  from 
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Queenstown  to  New  York  in  6  days,  23  hours,  45  minutes,  showing 
a  substantial  increase  of  speed,  and,  with  the  improvement  in  her 
passenger  accommodation,  she  will  now  gain  a  fresh  access  of 
popularity. 

From  1S73  until  1SS4  the  White  Star  Line  maintained  its  position 
as  the  fastest  fleet  on  the  Atlantic,  and  since  1877  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  employed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  conveying  the 
American  mails  under  contract  from  Liverpool  and  Queenstown  to 
New  York. 

The  Teutonic  was  launched  January  19,  1SS9,  her  keel  having 
been  laid  in  March,  1887,  twenty-two  months  previously,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  7th  August,  1889,  that  she  left  Liverpool  on  her 
maiden  voyage  to  New  York,  after  astonishing  nautical  critics  with 
her  splendid  proportions  at  the  naval  review  at  Spithead,  where 
she  was  honored  by  a  special  visit  from  H.I.M.  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  crossed  from  Queens¬ 
town  to  New  York  in  6  days,  14  hours,  20  minutes,  then  the  quick¬ 
est  maiden  passage  on  record. 

The  Majestic  was  launched  June  29,  1889,  but  did  not  sail  on 
her  maiden  voyage  until  2nd  April,  1S90.  She  still  further  lowered 
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the  record  of  maiden  passages,  crossing  from  Queenstown  to  New 
York  in  6  days,  io  hours,  30  minutes. 

The  following  passages  of  the  Majestic  and  Teutonic  will  show 
the  great  speed  attained  by  these  vessels. 


QUEENSTOWN  TO  NEW  YORK. 


DISTANCE. 

KNOTS. 

SPEED. 

PASSAGE. 

KNOTS PEK 

HOUR. 

Majestic,. 

T  EUTONIC,. 

Majestic,  . 
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Aug. 
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Feb. 

Aug. 
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5188 

5  31 

5  20  22 

5  *8  46 

5  18  47 

> 

2.777 

2.778 

2,865 

2,775 

2,782 

20.11 

20.35 

2O.4I 

20.00 

20.05 

Fastest  then  on  record. 

Fastest  then  on  record. 

\  Fastest  speed  then  attained 
"/  across  the  Atlantic. 

NEW  YORK  TO 

QUEENSTOWN. 

DISTANCE. 

KNOTS. 

SPEED. 

PASSAGE. 

KNOTS  PEF 

HOUR. 

T EUTONIC,  . 
Teutonic,  . 

1891. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

D.  H.  M. 

5  21  22 

5  21  3 

2,791 

2,790 

19.74 

19.79 

Fastest  then  on  record. 

Fastest  then  on  record. 

Teutonic,  . 

1892. 

April. 

5  23.  29 

2,900 

20.21 

j  Fastest  speed  then  attained 

1  on  Eastward  passage. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  ships  everything  has  not  been 
subordinated  to  speed,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  their  carrying 
capacity  is  such  that  in  the  event  of  the  Suez  Canal  being  closed 
they  are  capable  of  steaming  from  Portsmouth  to  Bombay,  via 
the  Cape,  a  distance  of  10,730  nautical  miles,  in  twenty-two  days, 
without  coaling  on  the  way.  The  Teutonic  and  Majestic  are 
probably  the  only  two  vessels  in  existence  possessing  anything 
approaching  such  capacity. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  building  of  these  great  ships 
is  sufficient  evidence,  if  any  were  needed, of  the  great  care  bestowed 
on  their  construction,  and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff, 
of  whose  firm  the  late  Sir  Edward  Harland,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  was  the 
principal  partner,  have  their  reward  in  witnessing  the  successful 
work  which  is  being  performed  by  two  of  the  finest  vessels  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 
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NAMES  OF  STEAMSHIPS. 

GROSS 

tonnage. 

INDICATED 

H.  P. 

Atlantic  Mail  Service. 

1  582  ft.  by  57  ft.  8  in.  by  39  ft.  4  in. 

Majestic  *  |  Retained  under  Admiralty 

10,000 

18,000 

Teutonic*  J  Subvention  for  service  as 

10,000 

18,000 

J  Armed  Cruisers. 

Germanic  i 

Britannic  -On  Admiralty  Reserved  List. 
Adriatic  \ 

5,066 

6.500 

5,004 

5,000 

3,887 

3,600 

Colonial  Service. 

Gothic* . 

7,720 

4,400 

Ionic . 

4.753 

2,900 

Pacific  Service. 

Doric . 

4.784 

2,800 

Coptic  ....  .... 

4,448 

3,000 

Gaelic . 

4,205 

2,500 

Belgic  . . 

4,211 

2,500 

Atlantic  Cargo  and  Live  Stock  Service. 

GeoRgic*  . . 

10,077 

4,200 

Cevic* . 

8.301 

3,700 

Bovic* . 

6,583 

3,500 

Tauric*. . 

5,727 

3,200 

Nomadic*  ....... 

5.749 

3,200 

Cufic . 

4,639 

2,800 

Passenger  Tender. 

Magnetic*  . 

618 

1,100 

Baggage  Tender. 

Pontic . 

395 

.  .  . 

Barge. 

Traffic  . 

155 

.  .  . 

*  T  win  Screw. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTES  BY  “ARCTURUS.” 

ON  the  Voyage. — Sea,  not  dead  smooth,  but  passage,  so  tar, 
smooth  enough.  The  “Majestic”  is  too  majestical  to  nod  to  or 
deign  any  recognition  of  the  little  waves.  She  glides  over  and 
through  them  with  a  repose  of  mien  which  argues  that  she  is  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  existence.  Our  palace-ship  has  the  merit  of 
being  “ship  shape”  and  “Bristol  fashion.”  Her  pole  masts  and 
her  two  funnels  have  the  right  rakes  for  faultless  smartness.  They 
don’t  look  as  if  they  had  quarrelled  because  of  any  varying  inclina¬ 
tions.  Her  promenade  decks  are  white  and  smooth — every  plank 
white  and  smooth  as  a  soldier’s  belt.  Inwardly  the  ship  is  in 
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spaciousness  magnificent,  in  sumptuousness  more  than  palatial. 
There  is  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  is  in  its  right  place — 
everything,  not  excepting  one’s  breakfeast.  The  smoke-room  is 
fit  for  a  Grand  Mogul ;  the  dining-room,  gold  arabesque  scroll  work, 
on  an  ivory-tinted  ground,  allows  of  300  sitting  down  at  once,  and 
is  simply  superb.  Overhead  on  deck  all  is  trim  and  taut,  in  the 
yachtlike  dandizette  sense  of  the  term.  No  Emperor  and  no 
Grand  Caliph  has  a  yacht  like  this.  Kings  and  Princes  are,  after 
all,  of  the  necessitous  classes,  for  their  means  don’t  come  up  to 
their  ideas.  They  cannot  afford  to  have  yachts  600  feet  in  length, 
and  immaculately  nice,  because  kept  in  a  condition  of  perpetual 
newness.  The  best  thing  about  this  ship  is  her  look  of  intelligence. 
She  is  “a  thing  of  life,”  and  the  very  throbbings  of  her  heart  put 
one  more  in  sympathy  with  her  as  she  steps  in  her  stately  way 
across  half  a  dozen  waves  at  once  upon  ‘‘an  even  keel”— her  pride 
of  bearing  splendid.  The  stewards  are  good  specimens  of  trained 
perceptiveness.  They  are  thought-readers,  and  anticipate  my 
wants.  They  are  observant  and  alert  in  making  everbody  comfort¬ 
able — a  great  matter  in  a  trans-Atlantic  racer. 

Already  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  the  Republic  greets  our  party 
by  cable.  There  is  something  of  antique  orientalism  in  the  scale 
and  style  of  the  hospitalities  we  are  pressed  to  accept.  To  be 
worthy  of  it  we  ought  to  have  chartered  the  “Majestic”  for  the 
trip,  and  festooned  her  round  with  hanging  folds  of  crimson  cloth, 
gold  fringed  for  the  occasion. 

Queenstown  is  now  in  sight,  and  Erin,  seen  through  a  shower,  is 
tearful. — Sheffield  Telegraph,  April  8th,  1893. 


AT  Queenstown  the  lace-selling  women,  in  the  boats  alongside, 
do,  in  the  riot  of  their  rivalry  of  tongues,  make  more  noise  than 
a  flock  of  cockatoos.  Saucy  and  shrill,  they  exchange  jokes  with  the 
passengers,  and  they  give,  in  the  commodity  of  sarcasm,  good 
change.  But  what  a  babel  they  set  up  !  It  would  take  the 
“Majestic’s”  steam  trumpet  and  all  the  big  guns  on  the  bare 
heights  here  to  shout  them  down. 

Now  the  “Majestic”  slips  away  to  sea — the  upper  half  of  her 
gliding  through  the  air,  the  nether  half  slitting  the  blue,  tearing 
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through  it  with  such  strength  that  to  talk  of  her  as  “ploughing  the 
main”  or  of  turning  it  over  in  “furrows”  is  to  belittle  her  style 
of  progress.  She  rips  it  open  in  flying  sheets,  flings  it  from  her  to 
the  left  and  the  right,  in  concave  masses,  white  as  Alpine  ranges  ; 
charges  through  it  and  over  it,  amid  spray-clouds,  that  recall  the 
smoke,  and  amid  sounds  that  resemble  the  roar  of  battle,  and  this, 
too,  so  joyously  that  the  passengers  inhale  exhilaration  from  the 
scenes.  From  stem  to  stern  she  carries  with  her  on  each  side  a 
flowing  robe  of  snow-white  foam.  Outside  and  well  beyond  this 
vestment  of  white  are  the  mounded  waves  that  have  felt  the  weight 
and  might  of  her  impact.  These,  beaten  back,  broken,  routed, 
leap  and  bound  from  her  in  curved  lines,  clambering  over  each 
other’s  shoulders,  as  if  in  panic  haste  to  get  out  of  her  way.  From 
base  to  summit  these  bow-waves  are  dazzling  white.  At  the  stem 
they  cling  to  the  ship,  but  at  the  shoulder  they  shoot  away  from 
her  with  a  noise  like  the  noise  of  breakers — a-booming  and  a 
s-w-i-s-h  on  some  storm-swept  reef.  They  beat  against  and  break 
upon  the  outer  waste  of  dark  blue.  They  go  leaping  and  bounding 
along  with  us.  And  as  they  rear  their  maned  heads  one  over  the 
other,  the  wind  tears  off  long  tracks  of  foam  which  float  away  in 
the  air.  Now  we  pass  one  crowded  steam  liner  and  now  another — 
ay,  shoot  past  them  as  if  they  were  at  anchor.  “  Swish,  sw-u-s-sh, 
sh-u-w-i-sh”  are  the  liquid  noises  borne  in  through  my  cabin 
window,  as  I  write.  The  shouts  are  those  of  the  hollow  break¬ 
ers  that  stride  along  like  giant  foot-men  trailing  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  foam  over  a  plain  of  ultramarine.  On  each  side  of  this 
superb  ship  a  wide  carpet  of  ermine  is  thus  spread  for  her  dainty 
feet.  Ours  is  the  steam  express,  and  the  surging  sea  all  around  us 
cries  almost  as  plainly  as  words  can  put  it — “Out  of  the  way! 
Out  of  the  way!”  Picture  to  yourself,  reader,  a  gently  “rolling 
prairie,”  all  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,  and  on  this  expanse  of 
liquid  ultramarine  a  palace-hotel  fashioned  to  the  semblance  of  a 
ship — a  miracle  of  strange  device,  a  sunny  pleasure-dome  with 
alcoves  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  palace-hotel  lives,  moves,  breathes, 
and  is  “  all  glorious  within  in  all  things  faultlessly  neat;  in  all 
delicately  nice  ;  in  all  immaculately  clean.  Her  tables  are  sumptu¬ 
ously  spread,  her  arbours  for  loungers  are  luxurious  in  the  extreme, 
her  lofty  and  spacious  dining  saloon  is  a  dream.  The  elegance  of 


this  surpassing  craft  has  in  it  a  something  invidious.  Sleeping 
berths,  deck  houses,  officers’  apartments,  private  state  rooms, 
corridors,  are  all  of  the  dainty  hue  of  ivory,  slightly  relieved,  and 
the  effect  is  in  its  brightness,  gaiety  and  freshness  most  light¬ 
some.  You  might  suppose  her  to  be  a  home  for  etherealised  ex¬ 
istence,  until  you  saw  the  bewildering  variety  of  meats  and  drinks 
evolved  in  some  mysterious  manner  from  her  kitchens  for  the 
refreshing  of  the  1,701  souls  here  on  board.  To  me,  as  I  write, 
the  ship  seems  steady  as  a  rock.  Yet  such  is  the  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation  that  some  three  per  cent,  of  the  guests  are  in  the  seclusion 
of  their  cabins,  trying  to  make  believe  that  they  are  ill.  This  is  un¬ 
conscionable.  Really  people  should  be  just  before  they  are  gener¬ 
ous.  I  dislike  ostentation.  “Ye  should  aye  keep  something  to 
yersel,”  say  the  Scotch,  and  among  the  somethings  one  should  keep 
to  oneself  is  the  secret  of  what  one  has  had  for  breakfast.  The 
air  is  appetising,  the  free,  fresh  ozone  is  inspiriting,  the  brisk  music 
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of  the  murmur  of 
the  waves  keeps  me 
at  peace  with  my¬ 
self  and  with  man 
kind.  Yet  even  here 
I  espy  a  few  who 
wear  that  chas¬ 
tened  expression 
which  tells  me  tnat 
they  are  being  puri¬ 
fied  by  tribulation, 
and  are  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  meekest 
of  the  human  race 
— much  pre-occu- 
pied,  I  fear,  with 
their  internal  af¬ 
fairs.  Upon  the 
ever-moving  main 
I  espy,  I  admit,  a 
few  white  horses, 
all  charging  east¬ 
ward,  but  what  are  these  to  the  “Majestic,”  as  she  sweeps  along 
in  her  stateliness,  “all  moving,  all  unmoved.  I  would  call 
her  “a  love  of  a  ship”  did  I  not  fear  to  be  so  familiar.  Nay, 
I  would  make  love  to  her  did  I  not  remember  good  old  Dr. 
Johnson's  tribute  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  a  lady  of  so  noble  a  mien 
that  one  could  not  think  of  her  as  being  courted  by  any  earthly 
existence  less  dignified  than  the  Honorable  East  India  Company. 
In  her  graceful  way  the  “  Majestic  ”  now  and  then  coquettishly 
cools  herself  in  a  great  feathery  cloud  of  salt  spray  ;  but  why  should 
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this  disturb  any  man’s  serenity  of  soul  or  ruffle  his  mind’s  repose? 
The  seas  that  cause  barks  and  full-rigged  ships  to  toss  like  rocking- 
horses  affect  not  the  sedateness  of  my  table,  as  I  write.  Illness 
under  such  conditions  is  a  freak  of  fancy,  a  disordering  hallucina¬ 
tion.  It  shocks  me  to  see  professional  men  so  offending  against 
professional  etiquette — devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  the  fishes 
and  charging  nothing.  In  my  most  coaxingly  confidential  way  I 
whisper  soothingly  in  the  ear  of  one  of  them  :  “Don’t  throw  up 
your  case’”  !— Sheffield  Telegraph,  April  24,  1893. 
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TO  the  question  which  I  am  asked  daily  :  “  What  will  it  cos 
to  do  Europe?”  1  would  say  that  the  cost  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  individual. 

Cost  of  Trip. — It  has  been  demonstrated,  times  out  of 
number,  that  a  three  months’  European  tour  may  be  indulged  in  at  % 
the  moderate  outlay  of  $500,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  expenses  can 
run  up  into  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  same  length  of  time.  As  a 
fair  average,  expenses  may  be  placed  at  from  five  to  six  dollars  per 
day,  which  includes  ocean  fares,  meals  on  steamship,  and  hotel  and 
travelling  expenses  generally,  but,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  clothing,  curiosities,  souvenirs,  etc.  An  American  tour — 
j:  including  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico — of  the  same  duration, 

|  may  be  made  for  a  like  amount. 

Learning  the  “  Ropes.” — It  is  needless  to  say  that  almost  every- 
f  one  makes  a  second  voyage  more  agreeably  than  the  first,  and  the 
I  reasons  are  obvious.  The,  “  ropes  ”  have  been  seen  and  learned,  and 
i  the  problem  what  to  carry  and  what  not  to  carry,  what  to  wear  and 
|  what  not  to  wear,  has  been  successfully  solved. 

ENGAGING  Passage. — By  all  means  engage  your  passage  as  far 
in  advance  as  your  plans  will  admit,  for  the  good  staterooms  are 
secured  weeks  and  even  months  ahead,  and  one  trip  will  suffice  to 
convince  the  sceptic  that  one’s  berth  or  stateroom  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  point,  involving  either  great  discomfort  or  unqualified  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

•  Choice  of  Berths. — The  best  location  is  as  nearly  amidships  as 
possible ;  forward  of  the  engines  is  preferable. 

.  Passports. — It  is  very  desirable  that  visitors  to  Europe  provide 
themselves  with  passports,  which  are  always  useful,  and  the  possession 
of  the  same  secures  many  privileges.  They  should  always  be  carried 
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on  the  person.  A  passport  is  necessary  for  the  Turkish 
dominion,  including  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  also 
for  Greece.  Passports  may  be  obtained  through  any 
lawyer  or  notary  public,  or  direct  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  the  cost  being  $i  from  the 
latter,  which  amount  should  be  sent  along  with  an  affidavit 
duly  sworn  to  before  a  notary.  They  should  be  applied  for 
several  days  previous  to  sailing.  An  American  born  woman  mar- 
ried  to  an  unnaturalized  resident  of  the  United  States,  is  not  an 
American  citizen,  and  if  she  travels  alone  in  Europe  she  should  have 
a  passport,  issued  by  the  authorities  of  her  husband’s  country.  A  pass¬ 
port  for  a  man  includes  his  wife  and  minor  children.  Ladies  travelling 
alone  may  obtain  passports  in  their  own  names.  Passports  are  good 
for  two  years. 

Funds. — Before  embarking  for  Europe  it  would  be  well  to  procure 
some  foreign  gold,  or  notes,  for  use  on  shipboard  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  on  landing,  according  to  the  countries  intended  to  be  visited — 
English  sovereigns,  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  French  Napoleons, 
however,  are  readily  taken  everywhere  in  Europe.  The  safest  as  well 
as  the  most  convenient  way  to  carry  the  balance  of  travelling  capital,  if 
the  amount  be  not  large,  is  in  sight  drafts  or  circular  notes.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  payable  on  demand  at  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  where  presented,  each  note  being  issued  for 
£10  sterling,  or  its  equivalent  ;  they  combine  safety  together  with  con¬ 
venience,  and  apply  likewise  to  persons  visiting  America.  When  the 
amount  is  large  circular  letters  of  credit  are  generally  used,  being  issued 
for  sums  of  $500  and  upward,  payable  at  any  place  desired,  and  the 
balance,  if  any,  is  paid  in  full  to  persons  on  their  return.  Drafts  and 
letters  of  credit  issued  for  English  money  are  more  advantageous  to  pas¬ 
sengers  than  those  for  French,  German,  or  other  money — even  though 
they  may  not  intend  visiting  England — the  exchange  favors  Engla^ 


Passengers  may  have  small  amounts  exchanged  by  the  purser 


on  some  lines,  and  by  the  chief  steward  on  other  lines. 


Valuables. — All  valuables,  money,  jewelry,  etc.,  should  be  handed 
to  the  purser  for  safe-keeping,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  same  ; 
the  companies  provide  a  safe  for  that  purpose,  and  do  not  hold  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  any  lo§s  if  kept  in  staterooms.  Passengers  should 
lock  their  doors  on  leaving  rooms,  as  robberies  from  staterooms  have 
occurred  while  steamships  lay  at  their  docks  just  before  sailing. 

Baggage. — The  subject  of  baggage  is  an  important  one,  and  the 
writer  desires  to  impress  this  particularly  upon  ocean  travellers.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  travel  in  Europe  is  very  different  from 
America  ;  that  every  additional  piece  of  baggage  incurs  both  trouble 
and  expense,  and  that  the  matter  of  its  conveyance  is  therefore  worthy 
of  consideration.  Travellers  must  look  after  their  baggage  and  see 
that  it  is  put  on  board  their  train,  and  also  taken  off  at  the  proper 
station,  as  the  American  system  of  checking  baggage  is  not  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

A  handy  gripsack,  carryall,  rug,  and  shawl-strap  are  all  the  articles 
that  should  be  indulged  in.  Avoid  numerous  bundles  and  parcels  ; 
condense  your  baggage  into  as  few  packages  as  possible.  A  steamer 
trunk,  for  use  during  the  voyage,  is  indispensable. 

Cabin  passengers  are  allowed  twenty  cubic  feet  of  baggage  free  to 
each  adult.  Labels  and  tags  for  baggage  can  generally  be  obtained 
upon  application  at  the  steamship  company’s  office.  Passengers  should 
arrange  to  have  their  baggage  at  the  dock  from  two  to  three  hours  at 
least  before  sailing  of  steamship,  being  careful  to  have  their  names 
plainly  marked  on  both  trunks  and  hand  baggage,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  their  stateroom  and  the  name  of  the  steamship  ;  they  should  also 
personally  see  that  it  is  in  charge  of  the  baggage-master,  who  ought  to 
be  informed  what  is  to  go  in  the  baggage-room  on  board  and  what  is  de¬ 
sired  in  the  stateroom.  Baggage  not  claimed  on  the  dock  by  the  owner 
will  not  be  put  on  board  the  steamship.  All  baggage  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  “wanted”  or  “not  wanted”  by  the  baggage-master, 
unless  already  so  marked  by  the  passenger.  Trunks  for  staterooms 
should  not  be  over  thirteen  inches  in  height,  so  as  to  readily  slip  under 
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the  berth  or  sofa.  Should  any  piece  of  baggage  be  required  during 
the  voyage  the  same  may  be  obtained — weather  permitting— upon 
application  to  the  steward  who  has  charge  of  the  baggage.  A  large 
initial  bn  baggage  facilitates  the  grouping  of  same  on  the  dock  after 
arrival. 

Passengers  who  intend  leaving  the  steamship  at  a  port  of  call,  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  their  journey  to  the  terminal  port  of  the  line,  should 
inform  the  baggage-master  on  the  dock,  as  the  baggage  for  each  port 
is  marked  and  separated  from  other  baggage. 

Seats  at  Table. — The  seats  at  the  saloon  table  are  allotted  soon 
after  the  steamship  leaves  the  dock.  The  second  steward  generally  is 
charged  with  this  duty  on  the  American  and  British  lines  ;  on  the 
French,  German,  Netherlands,  and  Belgian  lines  the  chief  steward  at¬ 
tends  to  the  seating  of  passengers.  Ascertain  who  the  proper  per¬ 
son  is,  without  loss  of  time,  and  secure  your  place. 

Baths. — Baths  can  be  arranged  for  by  applying  to  the  bath  stew¬ 
ard,  and  a  certain  hour  appointed  when  you  can  take  a  bath  every 
morning  if  you  so  desire.  An  early  application  is  recommended. 

Boots  and  Shoes  Cleaned. — The  boots  and  shoes  of  passengers 
will  be  cleaned  if  left  outside  the  stateroom  door. 

Writing  Materials,  etc.— Writing  paper,  envelopes,  stamps, 
telegraph  blanks,  and  other  requisites,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
either  the  saloon  steward  or  the  library  steward. 

Dress. — The  matter  of  dress  at  sea  requires  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  thought,  and,  to  ladies  especially,  the  question  of  what  to  wear 
and  what  not  to  wear  involves  considerations  both  weighty  and  vex¬ 
atious. 

With  a  good  travelling  costume  and  a  black  silk  dress  a  lady  can  go 
around  the  world  with  every  regard  for  elegance  and  good  taste. 
'  Some  few  feminine  whims  and  vanities  may  be  sacrificed,  but  this  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  relief  to  the  pocketbook. 

Ladies  should  adopt  a  costume  easily  adjusted,  and  for  comfort  and 
general  utility.  A  dress  of  dark-blue  flannel,  serge,  or  water-proof 


cloth,  with  a  sacque  of  the  same  material,  will  be  found  to  answer  all 
purposes.  Let  it  be  made  up  simply,  without  any  flounces,  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  ornamentation  in  the  shape  of  military  braid.  Avoid 
tight-fitting  waists.  Thick  boots,  hoods  and  close-fitting  hats,  Tam-o’- 
Shanters,  or  yachting  caps,  together  with  thick  veils,  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Gentlemen  will  find  warm  clothing  and  an  overcoat  in  order  for  an 
Atlantic  passage.  A  suit  of  old  clothes  to  lounge  around  the  deck 
without  fear  of  spoiling,  and  a  soft  felt  hat,  or  a  cap  of  some  kind, 
will  be  found  serviceable.  Most  gentlemen  will  need  a  black  suit  for 
dress  occasions. 

Doctor. — Experienced  doctors  are  attached  to  all  steamships, 
whose  services  are  gratuitous  so  far  as  steerage  passengers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Cabin  passengers,  however,  generally  expect  to  pay  the  doc¬ 
tor  whenever  he  prescribes  for  them.  First-class  passengers  are  not 
supposed  to  rate  themselves  as  pauper  patients. 

Sea-sickness,  Advice  and  Remedies  for. — The  subject  of  sea¬ 
sickness  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  rules  for  the  entire  prevention  of  this  unwelcome  visitor. 
Certain  precautions  can  be  taken,  which,  if  attended  to  in  proper  time, 
will  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  favor  the  traveller. 

It  is  positively  necessary  to  have  the  system  in  good  condition  be¬ 
fore  starting  ;  a  gentle  purgative  will  be  as  effective  as  anything. 
Avoid  rich  or  greasy  food  for  a  few  days  previous  to  sailing.  Remain  ^ 
on  deck  as  much  as  possible  the  first  day  out,  and  keep  on  your  feet. 
Walk  the  promenade  deck  continually  and  you  will  soon  become  ™ 
accustomed  to  the  ship’s  motion. 

If  possible,  select  a  sunny,  protected  nook  on  deck,  where  the  deck  • 
chair  will  be  solid,  inhale  the  fresh  air,  avoid  looking  at  the  water  as 
much  as  possible,  and  occupy  the  mind  with  some  interesting  book.  If 
a  contribution  to  Neptune  becomes  unavoidable,  do  not  become  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  continue  to  eat ;  on  no  account  leave  the  stomach  empty. 

No  matter  if  the  food  is  rejected  a  number  of  times,  summon  the 


deck  steward  and  try  it  again.  Should  the  stateroom  and  a  recum¬ 
bent  position  be  found  necessary,  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  quiet, 
and  be  very  particular  in  the  selection  of  your  food.  Cracked  wheat 
and  oatmeal  porridge  will  be  found  excellent,  and  a  moderate  use  of 
champagne,  or  brandy  and  soda,  will  tone  the  stomach.  A  little  Jamaica 
ginger,  or  a  few  drops  of  camphor  in  a  glass  of  water,  will  agree  with 
many.  Lemons  have  been  known  to  produce  a  happy  effect. 

Fancy  Work  for  Ladies. — The  writer  would  suggest  that  ladies 
go  well  provided  with  some  fancy  work,  like  knitting  or  crocheting. 

Reading. — Reading  matter  should  not  be  overlooked  or  under- 
estimated  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  one  gets  tired  of  a  novel  on 
shipboard.  Novels  of  a  tame,  tranquil  order  should  be  left  at  home. 

Fello\v-Vo yagers. — Good  company  and  congenial  companions 
are  welcome  acquisitions  all  the  world  over,  but  especially  so  on  the 
deck  of  an  ocean  steamship,  and  the  pleasant  memories  connected  with 
an  ocean  trip  linger  long  and  lovingly  in  the  minds  of  the  voyagers. 

Rest. — Rest  by  all  means  somewhere  before  undertaking  the  jour¬ 
ney  by  rail,  after  leaving  the  steamship.  It  is  necessary  for  health, 
and  is  one  of  the  economics  of  strength  which  experience  has  taught 
travellers  generally. 

Gratuities  on  Board. — The  matter  of  gratuities  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration,  and  while  every  question  has  two  sides,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  stewards  and  stewardesses  are  too  important  an 


adjunct  to  comfort  afloat  to  be  ignored  on  a  mere  matter  of  principle 
or  prejudice.  The  custom  as  in  hotels  has  long  been  established,  and 
extra  attention  given  to  passengers’  wants  should  certainly  warrant  the 
outlay.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  compulsory  about  it,  but  if  special 
attention  be  expected  or  desired  beyond  the  performance  of  the  duty 
for  which  they  are  paid  by  the  company,  then,  in  all  reason,  a  gift 
should  be  forthcoming. 

Letters  and  Telegrams  for  Passengers. — Letters  for  passen¬ 
gers  on  steamships  arriving  at  or  departing  from  any  of  the  calling 
rts  of  such  steamships,  should  be  addressed  in  the  manner  of 
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accompanying-  illustration. 

Eight  or  nine  days,  at  least, 
should  be  allowed  for  the  transit  of 
letters  from  New  York  intended  to  catch  out¬ 
ward  bound  steamships  at  such. exiling  ports. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  should  always  be  printed 
or  written  on  the  envelope,  so  that  it  may  be  returned  to  the  writer 
in  case  it  cannot  be  delivered. 

Letters  intended  to  catch  passengers  on  outward  bound  steamships 
calling  at  Queenstown,  may  be  posted  in  any  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  up  to  the  time  at  which  ordinary  registered  letters  are  received 
for  American  mail  going  by  that  steamship,  but  they  must  be  regis¬ 
tered ,  and  the  postage  and  registration  fee  must  be  fully  prepaid.  To 
insure  their  delivery  they  must  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  as  all  such  letters  are  placed  in  what  is  known  as  the  com¬ 
mander’s  special  registered  mail  bag,  which  is  delivered  on  board  with 
the  American  mails. 

Telegrams  sent  to  care  of  agent,  whose  cable  address  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  offices  of  the  line  in  America,  frequently  reduces  cost  of 
message.  At  Queenstown  a  charge  of  live  shillings  extra  is  made  for 
delivery  of  message  on  board  a  ship. 

Pilot  Boats. — The  Sandy  Ilook  pilot  boat  fleet  formerly  consisted 
of  thirty  boats,  and  the  cruising  ground  extended  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  about  four  hundred  miles  off  the  coast,  but  the  fleet  has  now  been 
reduced  to  one-third  of  that  number,  with  a  steam  station  boat,  or 


“  take-off”  boat.  The  cruising  ground  has  also  been  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  now  extends  cmly  from  Fire  Island  to  Barnegat,  forming 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  Sandy  Hook  the  radiating  point. 

Selection  of  Hotels  in  Europe  and  America. — Be  care¬ 
ful  to  select  only  first-class  hotels.  The  difference  in  price  be¬ 
tween  the  best  and  those  of  lower  grades  is  so  trifling  that  there 
really  is  no  saving  in  the  matter  when  comfort  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  bad  policy  to  deny  yourself  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tion  when  the  same  is  within  your  reach.  The  best  hotels  are,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  should  always  be  given  the 
preference. 


Europeans  visiting  the  United  States,  or  Americans  visiting  Europe, 
previous  to  landing  would  do  well  to  have  made  a  selection  of  the 
hotels  which  they  intend  patronizing. 


Customs  Regulations  in  Europe  and  America. — As  most 
travellers  have  more  or  less  material  to  bring  back  from  Europe,  and 
many  lack  experience  so  far  as  Customs  regulations  are  concerned,  the 
writer  would  advise  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  trifliner  with 
government  officials  be  attempted.  Invariably  any  departure  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  honesty  has  but  one  ending — disaster,  publicity, 
and  humiliation.  It  does  not  pay. 

1  he  courts  have  decided  that  individuals  are  entitled  to  bring  into 
the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  any  quantity  of  wearing  apparel  that 
their  means  and  station  in  life  entitle  them  to  carry  in  just  reason. 
Clothing  should  be  made  up.  In  the  order  named  the  following  are 
the  principal  articles  subject  to  duty  :  Pipes — meerschaum,  wood,  etc. 
—and  smokers’  articles  ;  perfumery  ;  china  and  glassware  ;  laces  and 
embroideries  ,  jewelry  ,  pearls  and  precious  stones;  cutlery  ;  knives 
and  razors;  hosiery  and  underwear;  silks  and  silk  goods;  woollen 
clothing  ,  firearms  ;  paints  and  colors  ;  watches  and  clocks  ;  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  ;  furs  ;  alcohol,  brandies,  spirits,  and  liqueurs  ; 
champagnes,  etc. 

There  are  now  but  few  articles  subject  to  duty  in  Great  Britain— 


perfumery,  spirits,  liqueurs,  tobacco,  and  cigars  being  the  principal 
items.  Only  half  a  pound  of  cigars  are  admitted  free.  American  re¬ 
prints  of  works  copyrighted  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  firearms,  are 
liable  to  confiscation. 

The  French  Customs  officers  are  very  polite,  but  they  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  search  for  tobacco,  matches,  wines,  and  liqueurs.  Matches  are 
strictly  prohibited  and  liable  to  confiscation,  as  also  tobacco,  except  in 
small  quantities  for  personal  use.  Household  goods  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  admitted  free,  with  but  few  if  any  questions  asked.  The  penalty 
is  heavy  for  false  declarations. 

In  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  the  only  articles  sub¬ 
ject  to  duty  which  travellers  would  be  likely  to  have  with  them  are 
tobacco  and  spirits,  and  on  these  the  duty  is  very  trifling.  Travellers 
fare  still  better  in  the  Netherlands,  as  even  tobacco  and  spirits  are 
exempt  from  duty,  as  well  as  everything  else  necessary  for  them  to 
carry.  , 

On  arrival  at  the  port  of  New  York  the  Customs  officers  board 
the  vessel  in  the  upper  bay,  after  leaving  quarantine,  and  im¬ 
mediately  repair  to  the  saloon,  where  declarations  are  made  and 
j  signed  by  the  passengers  as  to  the  contents  of  their  trunks,  and 
!  that  they  have  only  their  own  personal  effects  with  them,  and  no 
presents  for  others.  A  description  of  the  baggage  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  must  be  given.  The  baggage  is  examined  on  the 
dock  when  vessel  arrives, .  and  is  checked  by  the  declarations  made 
on  board. 

Baggage  by  Express  in  Bond. — The  principal  express  compan¬ 
ies  have  representatives  in  attendance  on  the  dock,  who  issue  receipts 
to  passengers  desiring  their  baggage  sent  through  to  destination  in 
bond ,  which  saves  delay  of  examination  on  the  dock. 

Railway  Travel  in  Europe  and  America,  with  Baggage 
Regulations. — In  Europe  the  first-class  railway  carriages  are  luxur¬ 
iously  appointed.  In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
express  trains  in  Italy  and  France,  second-class  carriages  are  exceed- 
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ingly  comfortable,  and  are  patronized  by 
most  tourists.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
however,  even  the  third-class  is  comfortable,  and 
so  much  improved  that  .on  some  railways,  where  the  second-class 
has  been  abolished,  the  third-class  has  been  substituted,  and  is  largely 
patronized.  Smoking  is  allowed  in  all  compartments  on  the  German 
'’and  Austrian  railways,  except  in  those  labelled  “  Fur  Nichtraucher,” 
but  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy  smoking  is  allowed 
only  in  compartments  that  are  designated  for  that  purpose. 

The  amount  of  baggage  carried  free  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
each  first-class  ticket,  is  120  pounds  ;  second-class,  ioo  pounds  ;  third- 
class,  6o  pounds.  In  France  each  passenger  is  generally  allowed  66 
pounds,  and  in  Holland  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  50  pounds,  but 
in  some  districts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy,  all  baggage,  except  hand  baggage,  must  be  paid  for,  unless 
otherwise  stated  on  ticket. 

On  American  railways  the  fares  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and 
few  travel  other  than  first-class.  An  extra  charge,  of  course,  is  made 
for  the  parlor  cars  and  sleeping  cars,  which  are  well  patronized 
even  for  comparatively  short  journeys.  There  is  a  smoking  car  on 
ail  trains,  and  a  compartment  on  the  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  for 
smoking. 
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Tickets  should  always  be  procured  before  boarding  the  train,  a  sav¬ 
ing  being  thereby  effected,  and  should  only  be  purchased  at  regular 
ticket  offices.  The  fare  is  generally  less  by  purchasing  tickets  through 
to  destination  than  by  purchasing  tickets  from  one  intermediate  point 
to  another.  Limited  tickets,  with  few  exceptions,  are  good  only  for  a 
continuous  journey,  and  do  not  entitle  the  traveller  to  stop-off  privileges. 
Unlimited  tickets  or  summer  excursion  tickets,  within  the  time  of  their 
limit,  entitle  the  traveller  to  stop  over  at  any  point  upon  application  to 
the  conductor. 

Baggage  to  the  extent  of  150  pounds  is  allowed  free  on  each  first- 
class  ticket  by  all  railways,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
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DISTINGUISHING  SHIPS  AT  SEA. 


COMMANDERS  of  vessels  generally  exchange  signals  when  pass¬ 
ing  each  other.  Flags  are  used  during  the  day,  and  colored 
lights  at  night. 

In  the  daytime  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  passengers  to  distinguish 
the  steamships  of  the  different  lines  by  their  funnels  and  house  flags, 
and  the  names  of  the  ships  may  also  be  learned  when  they  exchange 
signals,  as  each  ship’s  name  is  represented  in  the  International  Signal 
Code  for  Merchant  Vessels  by  four  letters,  or  flags,  which  are  run  up 
to  a  stay  immediately  above  the  bridge,  being  strung  one  below  the 
other,  and  read  downward. 

When  it  is  known  to  which  line  a  vessel  belongs,  and  she  shows  her 
colors,  her  name  may  then  be  ascertained  by  comparing  her  four  signal 
flags  with  the  properly  colored  letters  of  international  signal  code  on 
back  cover,  and  then  turning  to  the  signal  letters  of  each  steamship  of 
that  line  in  the  “  Register  of  Principal  Passenger  Steamships.” 

Each  line  has  a  different  night  signal,  and  the  officers  of  one  line, 
being  familiar  with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  of  all  the  other  lines, 
know  which  vessel  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

A  ship’s  hull  may  be  seen  on  a  very  clear  day  from  the  promenade 
deck  of  a  large  steamship  about  ten  nautical  miles  away,  and  the  top 
of  her  masts  may  be  seen  about  fifteen  nautical  miles. 

On  pages  12  and  13  will  be  found  illustrations  of  nearly  every 
,  type  of  sailing  vessel  likely  to  be  seen  while  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  an  interesting  study  to  thousands  of 
passengers  who  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  different  types  @ 

of  ships  to  be  able  to  call  them 
by  their  proper  names,  and 
will  save  the  officers  being 
asked  a  great  many  needless 
questions. 
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KNOTS  CONVERTED  INTO  MILES.  Hi 

THE  Admiralty  standard  knot,  or  nautical  mile,  is  6,086  feet 
A  statute  mile,  or  land  mile,  is  5,280  feet.  A  standard  kno 
is  slightly  over  il/&  of  a  statute  mile.  Ordinarily  13  knots  maj 
be  regarded  as  equal  to  15  miles. 
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6  feet  =  i  fathom;  600  feet  =  i  cable;  10  cables=i  knot. 
SEA  DISTANCES. 


CATBOAT. 


SLOOP. 


SCHOONER. 


THE  distances  given  from  Sandy 
Hook  lightship  are  by  the  northern 
route  to  the  eastward,  which  is  about 
80  miles  shorter  than  southern  route. 
The  westerly  northern  route  is  about 
30  miles  shorter  than  easterly  route. 

SANDY  HOOK  LIGHTSHIP  TO 


Azores — Fayal,  2,110;  St.  Michaels, 
Belfast  (Larne) 

Bermuda 
Bordeaux 
Boulogne 
Bristol 

Cape  St.  Vincent 
Cherbourg 
Christiana 
Christiansand 
Copenhagen 
Danzig 
Fastnet  . 

Flushing 
Genoa 
Gibraltar 
Glasgow 
Havre 
Hull 

Liverpool 
London  . 

Londonderry  (Moville) 

Madeira —Funchal 
Marseilles 
Naples 
Plymouth 
Queenstown  (Daunt’s  Rock  l'ship) 
Scillv  (Bishop  Rock) 

Southampton  (Needles) 

Stettin,  3,753;  Swinemunde 
Stockholm 
Tory  Island 


2,240 

2.887 

691 

3,182 

3455 

2,950 

2,998 

3,066 

3.430 

3.265 

3,605 

3,^75 

2,755 

3,282 

4,029 

3,169 

2.904 

3d33 

3,387 

3,044 

3,279 

2,796 

2,780 

3,859 

4455 

2,978 

2,809 

2,883 

3,074 

3,721 

4,070 

2.746 


Between  objects  7vhen  abeam. 
New  York  (Battery)  to  Sandy  Hook  16 
Sandy  Hook  to  Sandy  Hook  l’ship  8 
Sandy  Hook  l’ship  to  Fire  Island  30 
Fire  Island  to  Shinnecoek  .  .  35 

Shintiecock  to  Montauk  Point  .  32 

Montauk  Point  to  Nantucket  l’ship  81 
Nantucket  l’ship  to  Sable  Island  473 


Sable  Island  to  Cape  Race  .  .  334 
Cape  Race  to  Virgin  Rocks  .  .  gq 
Virgin  Rocks  to  blemish  Cap  .  22,7 

ST.  GEORGE’S  CHANNEL  AND  IRISH  SEA. 


Skelligs  Rocks  to  Bull  Rock  .  g; 

Bull  Rock  to  Brow  Head  .  .  23  j 

Brow  Head  to  Fastnet.  .  .  ‘S 

Fastnet  to  Stags  Rocks  .  .  15 

Stags  Rocks  to  Galley  Head  .  nj 

Galley  Head  to  Kinsale  Head  .  17, 

Kinsale  Head  to  Daunt’s  Rock  l’ship  12 
Daunt’s  Rock  l’ship  to  Roche’s  Point  4 
Roche’s  Point  to  Ballycottin  .  12 

Ballycottin  to  Mine  Head  .  .  17 

Mine  Head  to  Hook  Point  .  .  26 


Hook  Point  to  Coningbeg  lightship  9 
Con’beg  l'ship  to  Barrels  Rock  l’ship  10 
Barrels  Rock  lightship  to  Tuskar  10 
Tuskar  to  Lucifer  Shoals  lightship  7; 
Lucifer  S.  l’ship  to  Blaekwater  l’ship  ro j 
B  water  l’ship  toS.  Arklow  lightship  12 
S:  Arklow  l’ship  to  N.  Arklow  l’ship  13 
North  Arklow  lightship  to  Bardsey  15 
Bardsey to  Carnarvon  Bay  lightship  17 
Carnarvon  Bay  l’ship  to  South  Stack  11  I 
South  Stack  to  Skerries  .  .  7 

Skerries  to  Point  Lynus  .  .  13' 

Point  Lynus  to  Ormes  Head  .  14  ' 

Onnes  Head  to  Northwest  lightship  14  I 
Northwest  lightship  to  Bar  lightship  8 
Bar  lightship  to  Formbv  lightship  3 
Formby  lightship  to  Crosbv  lightship  3  j 
Crosby  lightship  to  Rock  (Liverpool)  5  | 

ENGLISH  CHANNEL  AND  NORTH  SEA:  \ 
Bishop  Rock  (Scillv)  to  St.  Agnes  4 
St.  Agnes  to  Wolf  Rock  .  .  21 

Wolf  Rock  to  Lizard  ...  24 

Lizard  to  Casquets  .  .  .  no 

Casquets  to  Cape  de  la  Hague  16 
Cape  de  la  Hague  to  Cherbourg  12 
Cape  de  la  Hague  to  Cape  Barfleur..  26 
Cape  Barfleur  to  Havre  .  .  51 

Lizard  to  Eddystone  ...  38 

Eddystone  to  Plymouth  .  .  10 

Plymouth  to  Casquets  .  .  77 

Eddystone  to  Prawle  Point  .  .  21 

Prawle  Point  to  Start  Point  .  .  9 


THREE-MASTED 

SCHOONER. 


FOUR-MASTED 

SCHOONER. 


FIVE-MASTED 

SCHOONER. 


TWO-MASTED 
TOPSAIL  SCHOONEi 


DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  SAILING  VESSELS 


five-masted  bark.  four-masted  ship. 


Start  Point  to  Portland  Bill  .  .  44 

Portland  Bill  to  Shambles  lightship  5 
Shambles  lightship  to  Anvil  Point  15 

Anvil  Point  to  Needles  .  .  .15 

Needles  to  Hurst  Castle  .  .  3 

Hurst  Castle  to  Southampton  .  20 
Southampton  to  Nab  lightship  .  22 

Nab  lightship  to  Owers  lightship  13 
Anvil  Point  to  St.  Catherine’s  Point  23 
St. Catherine’s  Point  to  Owers  l’ship  24 
Owers  lightship  to  Beachy  Head  .  36 
Beach y  H.  to  Ro>al  Sovereign  l’ship  8 

Royal  Sover’gn  l’ship  to  Boulogne  42 
Boulogne  to  Cape  Grisnez  .  .  8 

Cape  Grisnez  to  E.  Goodwin  l’ship  19 
East  Goodwin  to  N.  Hinder  l’ship  43 
N.  Hinder  to  Schouwen  B’k  1’ship  34 
Sell.  B’k  l’ship  to  Mouth  of  Maas  27 
Mouth  of  Maas  to  Rotterdam  .  18 

Royal  Sover’gn  l’ship  toDungeness  23 
Dungeness  to  Dover  .  .  .18 

Dover  to  South  Foreland  .3 

South  Foreland  to  North  Foreland  14 
North  Foreland  to  Tongue  l’ship  12 
Tongue  l’ship  to  Nore  l’ship  20  to  23 
Nore  l’ship  to  Gravesend(Tilbury)  19 
Graves’d  to  Lond’nf  Albert  Docks)  16 
S.  P'oreland  to  S.  Sand  Head  l'ship  4 
S.  Sand  Head  to  E.  Goodwin  L’ship  6 

East  Goodwin  to  Ruvtingen  l’ship  2T 
Ruvtingen  to  West  Hinder  l’ship  12 
West  Hinder  to.Wandelaar  l’ship  21 
Wandelaar  to  Wielingen  lightship  8 
Wielingen  l’ship  to  Nieuwe  Sluis  10 
Nieuwe  Sluis  to  Flushing  .  .  3 

Flushing  to  Antwerp  .  .  .48 

E. Goodwin  l’ship  to  N. Hinder  l’ship  29 
North  Hinder  l’ship  to  Haaks  l’ship  105 
Haaks  lightship  to  Kykduin  .  .  9 

Kykduin  to  Eijerland  .  .  •  13 

Eijerland  to  Terschelling  lightship  12 
Terschelling  lightship  to  Ameland  26 
Ameland  to  Schiermonnikoog  .  18 

Schiermonnik’g to  Borkum  Riffl’ship  12 
Borkum  Riff  l'ship  to  Borkum  Island  12 
Borkum  Island  to  Nordernev  .  .  20 

Norderney  to  Weser  lightship  .  20 

Weser  lightship  to  Rother  Sand  10 
Rother  Sand  to  Hohe  Weg  n 

Hohe  Weg  to  Bremenhaven  .  .  16 

Weser  l’ship  to  Fllbe  lightship  No.  1  16 

Lightship  No.  1  to  Pilots!) ip  .  .  5 


Pilotship  to  lightship  No.  2  .1 

Lightship  No.  2  to  lightship  No.  3  .  5 

Lightship  No.  3  to  lightship  No.  4  .  5 

Lightship  No.  4  to  Cuxhaven  .  .  4 

TORY  ISLAND  TO  GLASGOW  : 

Tory  Island  to  Fannet  Point  .  .  21 

Fannet  Point  to  Innistrahull  .  .  17 

Innistrahull  to  Inishowen  .  .  16 

Inishowen  to  Moville  ...  5 

Moville  to  Rathlin  .  .  .  .32 

Rathlin  to  Mull  of  Cantvre  .  .  12 

Mull  of  Cantyre  to  Sanda  .  .  9 

Sanda  to  Ailsa  Craig  .  .  -15 

Ailsa  Craig  to  Pladda  ...  5 

Pladda  to  Holy  Island  ...  6 

Holy  Island  to  Cumbrae  .  .  .  13 

Cumbrae  to  Toward  Point  .  .  10 

Toward  Point  to  Cloch  Point  .  .  5 

Cloch  Point  to  Greenock  .  .  8 

Greenock  to  Glasgow  .  .  .20 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT  TO  GENOA  : 

Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape  Trafalgar  150 
Cape  Trafalgar  to  Cape  Spartel  .  24. 

Cape  Trafalgar  to  Tarifa  .  .  .24 

Tarifa  to  Europa  Point  (Gibraltar)  16 
Gibraltar  to  Cape  Sacratif  .  .  98 

Cape  Sacratif  to  Sabinal  .  .  .37 

Sabinal  to  Cape  de  Gata  .  .  .25 

Cape  de  Gata  to  Mesa  de  Roldan  .  18 

Mesa  de  Roldan  to  Cape  Palos  .  72 
Cape  Palos  to  Cape  San  Antonio  .  82 
Cape  S.  Ant.  to  Conejera  (Iviza  Is.)  51 
Conejera  to  Dragonera  .  .  .  62 

Dragonera  to  Port  Soiler  .  .  .21 

Port  Soiler  to  Cape  P'ormenton  .  24 

Cape  Formenton  to  Porquerolles  .  228 
Porquerolles  to  '\  itan  .  .  .14 

Titan  to  Cape  Camarat  .  .  .12 

Cape  Camarat  to  Cape  Garoupe  .  29 
Cape  Garoupe  to  Villafranca  .  .  12 

Villafranca  to  Monaco  ...  4 

Monaco  to  Mentone  ....  7 

Mentone  to  Cape  Mele  .  .  -3° 

Cape  Mele  to  Cape  Vado  .  .  .19 

Cape  Vado  to  Genoa  .  .  .21 

Gibraltar  to  Algiers  .  .  •  •  4™ 

Gibraltar  to  Genoa  ....  934 
Gibraltar  to  Marseilles  .  •  •  7°5 

Gibraltar  to  Naples  .  .  .  •  987 

Algiers  to  Genoa  ....  524 
Algiers  to  Naples  ....  577 
Naples  to  Genoa  ....  35° 


THREE-MASTED 
OPSAIL  SCHOONER. 


BRIGANTINE. 


BRIG. 


FOUR-MASTED  BARK. 


BARKANTINE. 


DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  SAILING  VESSELS. 


HOW  TIME  IS  KEPT  ON  SHIPBOARD. 


H'  HE  twenty-four  hours  are  divided  into  seven  parts,  and  the  crew 

A  is  mustered  into  two  divisions  or  watches,  designated  Port  Watch 
and  Starboard  Watch.  Each  watch  is  on  duty  four  hours.  From  4 
to  8  p.m.  is  divided  into  two  watches  of  two  hours  each,  called  Dog 
Watches  ;  this  division  changes  the  watches  every  day.  The  watch  which 
has  the  forenoon  one  day  has  the  afternoon  next  day,  and  the  men  who 
have  only  four  hours’  rest  one  night  have  eight  hours’  rest  next  night. 

There  are  no  dog  watches  in  the  French  service  ;  the  crew  keeping 
the  same  watches  during  the  voyage — six  watches  of  four  hours  each. 
On  the  Netherlands  ships  the  watches  are  changed  daily  by  means  of 
an  eight-hour  watch — noon  to  8  P.M. 

Order  of  the  Watches  :  First  Watch,  8  p.m.  to  midnight  ;  Middle 
Watch,  midnight  to  4  a.m.  ;  Morning  Watch,  4  to  8  a.m.  Forenoon 
Watch,  8  a.m.  to  noon  ;  Afternoon  Watch,  noon  to  4  p.m.  ;  First 
Dog  Watch,  4  to  6  p.m.  ;  Second  Dog  Watch,  6  to  8  p.m. 

The  time  is  announced  every  half-hour,  both  A.M.  and  P.M.,  by 
striking  a  bell,  each  stroke  being  called  a  bell,  which  indicates  the  time 
as  follows  :  one  bell,  12.30,  4.30,  8.30  ;  two  bells,  1.00,  5.00,  9.00  ; 
three  bells,  1.30,  5.30,  9.30  ;  four  bells,  2.00,  6.00,  10.00  ;  five  bells, 

2.30,  6.30,  10.30;  six  bells,  3.00,  7.00,  11. 00;  seven  bells,  3.30, 

7.30,  11.30;  eight  bells,  4.00,  8.00.  12.00. 

On  British  ships  6.30  p.m.  (second  dog  watch),  is  one  bell. 

The  time  is  changed  daily  ;  on  the  eastward  trip  the  clocks  are  set 
forward  four  minutes  for  each  degree  of  longitude,  while  in  going  to 
the  westward  they  are  set  backward  four  minutes  for  the  same  interval. 

Observations  are  taken  daily  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the 
ship,  which  is  marked  on  a  chart,  together  with  the  distance  run  since 
noon  the  previous  day,  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  passengers. 

The  average  length  of  day  on  a  20-knot  Atlantic  liner  going  eastward 
is  23  hours,  10  minutes  ;  going  westward  it  is  24  hours,  50  minutes. 
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OD  save  our  Gracious  Queen, 
Long  live  our  noble  Queen, 
God  save  the  Queen. 

Send  her  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  Queen. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  her  be  pleased  to  pour  ; 

Long  may  she  reign. 

May  she  defend  our  laws, 

And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  Queen. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  arise. 

Scatter  her  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall ; 
Confound  their  politics,  1 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 

On  thee  our  hopes  we  fix, 

God  save  us  all. 


AMERICA. 

TV /T  Y  country  !  ’tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty — 
Of  thee  I  sing  : 

Land,  where  my  fathers  died  ; 
Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride  ; 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country  !  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 
Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom’s  song  : 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father’s  God  !  to  thee — 
Author  of  liberty  ! 

To  thee  we  sing. 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright, 
With  freedom’s  holy  light — 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 


CHOULD  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
An’  never  brought  to  mind  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

An’  days  o’  auld  lang  syne  ? 


We  twa  ha’e  paidl’t  i’  the  burn, 

Frae  mornin’  sun  till  dine  ; 

But  seas  between  us  braid  ha'e  roar’d 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne. 


For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We’ll  tak’  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  ha’e  run  aboot  the  braes, 


An’  here’s  a  hand  my  trusty  frien’, 

An’  gi’e’s  a  hand  o’  thine  ; 

An’  we’ll  tak’  a  right  guid  willie  waughl,! 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

An’  surely  you’ll  be  your  pint-stoup, 

An’  surely  I’ll  be  mine  ; 

An’  we’ll  take  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER, 


f~\  H,  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming  ; 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight, 
On  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming, 

And  the  rocket’s  red  glare,  the  shells  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there  : 

Oh,  say,  does  the  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen,  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o’er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first  beam  ; 

In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream  ; 

’Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


SENTIMENT  AT  SEA. 


'T'HE  sea,  the  sea,  the  boundless  sea, 
So  open,  clear,  and  breezy  ! 
(Whatever  can  this  feeling  be 
Which  makes  me  so  uneasy  ?) 


My  wondrous  love  for  thee  doth  burn 
This  moment  without  doubt  ; 

(Great  Scott  !  I  fear  my  breast  will  turn 
Completely  inside  out.) 


Thou  stretchest  far  from  pole  to  pole — 
Thou  brook est  no  resistance  ! 

(I  wish  the  vessel  wouldn’t  roll 
With  such  a  strange  persistence.) 


Continue  then,  O  boundless  sea. 
Thy  rolling  to  and  fro  ; 

(It  strikes  me  very  forcibly 
I’d  better  run  below.) 


The  earth  our  admiration  draws, 
But  thou  in  size  art  double  ; 

(O  Lord  !  whatever  is  the  cause 
Of  this  interior  trouble  ?) 

I  love  to  gaze  on  thy  expanse — 
So  limitless— so  grand  ! 

(And  yet  I  wish  I  had  the  chance 
Of  quickly  reaching  land.) 


FOUR  CHAPTERS  OF  HINTS. 


Chapter  I. — Don’t  ! 

DON’T  ENDEAVOR  TO  TALK  THE  CAPTAIN  TO 
DEATH. 

Don’t  monkey  with  the  donkey-engine. 

’t  deny  that  you  are  ill  when  you  are. 

Don’t  take  everybody’s  remedy  for  sea-sickness. 

Don’t  seek  for  a  nautical  education  in  one  trip. 

Don’t  eat  as  if  there  were  to  be  but  one  meal  a  day. 

Don’t  go  to  the  table  unless  confident  of  your  ability  to  stay  there. 
Don’t  consider  that  you  sing  or  play  well  enough  to  refuse  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  concert. 

Don’t  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  girls  who  are  travelling  to  get  married. 
Don’t  try  to  be  gallant  with  ladies  on  deck  unless  you  have  your 
“  sea  legs  ”  on. 

Don  t  quarrel  with  the  fat  man  who  always  appropriates  somebody’s 
deck  chair. 

Don  t  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  the  people  in  the  next 
stateroom  can’t  hear  you  talk. 

Don’t  forget  to  assure  the  captain  that  you  will  never,  no,  never, 
sail  with  any  one  else. 


Don’t  make  too  much  of  an  exhibition  of  yourself  if  you  are  not 
feeling  like  Richard. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  are  not  the  only  passenger  ;  this  is  a  very 
common  mistake. 

Don’t  fatigue  the  captain  by  sitting  in  his  seat  or  loitering  at  meals 
waiting  for  him  to  appear,  just  to  show  your  fellow-passengers  how 
friendly  you  are  with  him  ;  ladies  should  take  this  hint. 

Don’t  tell  “everybody”  on  board  ship  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  OF  TIMES  YOU  HAVE  CROSSED  THE  SEA. 
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Don’t  he  sentimental  or  romantic  enough  to  recite 

POETRY,  EVEN  ON  MOONLIGHT  NIGHTS. 

Don  t  think  that  everybody  knows  how  very  important  you 
are  when  you  are  at  home.  ^ 

Don  t  put  more  money  into  pools  than  you  can  spare  ;  this  is 
quite  important. 

Don  t  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  officers’  duty  to  answer  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  questions  ;  conundrums  are  fatiguing. 

Don’t  forget  the  third  commandment  when  you  go  heels  over  head 
on  deck. 

Don’t  be  too  “  uppish  ;  ”  such  passengers  always  bump  their  heads 
and  get  tar  on  their  clothes. 

Don’t  think  it  is  smart  or  clever  to  go  ashore  without  “tipping” 
the  stewards. 

Don’t  entertain  nervous  old  ladies  with  tales  of  awful  wrecks  and 
disasters  at  sea. 

Don’t  seek  to  establish  acquaintanceship  by  sending  wine  at  dinner 
to  celebrities. 

Don’t  abuse  the  mothers  of  crying  babies  ;  remember  we  all  began 
life  as  infants. 

Don’t  forget  to  give  your  ship  clothes  to  the  steward  ;  he  knows 
howr  to  utilize  them. 

Don’t  sing  the  songs  in  the  saloon  at  night  that  were  hackneyed  in 
the  time  of  Japhet. 

Don’t  rebel  when  you  are  “chalked”  for  curiosity,  but  cheerfully 
pay  your  “  footing.” 

Don’t  be  too  dignified  or  exclusive  ;  salt  water,  like  death,  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

Don’t  forget  to  keep  a  diary  ;  the  leading  publishers  may  be  after 
it  one  of  these  days  ;  blank  pages  are  provided  in  this  book  for  that 
purpose. 

Don’t  sympathize  with  those  that  are  sea-sick,  for  it 

ONLY  INCREASES  AND  INTENSIFIES  THEIR  MISERY. 
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?  Don’t  forget  to  tell  the  mother  of  four  grown  daugh¬ 


ters  THAT  YOU  THOUGHT  THEY  WERE  HER  SISTERS. 

Don’t  forget  that  good  manners  count  for  more  at  sea  than  when 
you  are  ashore. 

Don’t  be  captious  and  argumentative  ;  life  at  sea  is  too  short  for 
such  idiosyncrasies. 

Don’t  play  cards  for  money  with  men  whom  you  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about. 

Don’t  make  an  exhibition  of  your  illness  ;  seek  the  seclusion  some 
isolated  place  grants. 

Don’t  air  your  religious  convictions  on  Sunday  ;  remember  the  rules 
for  a  visit  to  Rome. 

Don’t  regale  people  with  all  your  plans  ;  reserve  a  few  particulars 
for  a  rainy  day. 

Don’t  imagine  that  nobody  knows  the  difference  between  inal  de 
iner  and  over-indulgence. 

Don’t  experiment  with  your  fascinating  qualities  on  the  wrong  pas¬ 
senger  ;  it  has  led  to  trouble. 

Don’t  sing  the  songs  in  the  smoking  room  you  would  not  care  for 
your  mother  or  sister  to  hear. 

Don’t  try  to  cure  illness  peculiar  to  sea  voyage  ;  the  only  known 
cure  is  to  remain  ashore. 

Don’t  introduce  the  subject  of  bodily  ailments  at  meals  ;  it  destroys 
the  little  appetite  some  passengers  have. 

Don’t  ask  questions  about  the  London  and  Continental  trains  the 
moment  the  ship  gets  outside  of  Sandy  Hook  ;  there  is  plenty  of 
time. 

Don’t  sing  “Nancy  Lee”  every  time  you  are  asked  to  sing;  if  it 
is  the  only  song  you  know,  have  a  sore  throat;  besides,  “Nancy” 
is  dead  ! 

Don’t  go  through  Europe  as  if  the  fellow  whose  name 
is  never  mentioned  in  polite  society  was  after  you  with 

A  SHARP  STICK  ! 
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*  »  What  causes  the  fogs  off  the  Banks  ? 

How  many  times  have  you  crossed  the  Atlantic  ? 
Ever  shipwrecked,  where  and  when? 

Were  you  ever  drowned  ? 

How  much  coal  do  you  burn  in  a  year? 

Can  the  ship  go  any  faster  than  it  does  ? 

Who  is  the  best  shirtmaker  in  Paris  ? 


Chapter  II. — Some  Questions  asked  the  Captain. 


HAT  time  shall  we  arrive? 


What  kind  of  oil  do  you  pour  on  the  waves  in  a  storm,  olive,  stand¬ 
ard,  or  cod  ? 

Do  you  have  soup  for  dinner  every  day  ? 

How  long  have  you  been  a  sailor? 

Are  you  paid  by  the  trip  or  by  the  year  ? 

Married  ?  Got  any  children  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Chicago  ? 

W'hat  do  you  do  when  you  go  ashore  ? 

How  much  did  this  ship  cost  ? 

Have  you  crossed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge? 

What  was  your  business  before  you  became  captain  ? 

Do  you  know  John  Jones  in  London? 

How  many  hours’  sleep  do  you  average? 

Do  you  ever  see  your  passengers  afterwards? 

Plow  did  you  get  that  scar  on  your  nose  ? 

Don’t  you  think  those  Smiths  are  disagreeable? 

How  much  does  it  cost  a  year  to  run  this  ship  ? 

Do  you  remember  my  aunt  who  crossed  with  you  in  1870? 

Do  you  take  a  bath  every  day  ? 

Doesn’t  your  wife  miss  you  dreadfully? 

Has  she  ever  been  to  Denver  ? 

Don’t  you  like  to  talk  to  the  passengers  ? 

What  is  the  best  time  you  ever  made  ? 
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What  do  you  have  pie  every  day  for  and  only  one  kind 
of  pudding  ? 

What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning? 

Will  I  have  time  to  go  ashore  with  the  mails  while  they  are  being 
landed  ? 

llow  much  does  your  uniform  cost? 

What  makes  the  water  so  green  ? 

Do  you  know  a  good  tailor  in  London  ? 


Chapter  III. — Never! 


NEVER  WEAR  a  HIGH  HAT  OUTSIDE  SANDY  HOOK  ;  THAT  KIND 
OF  HEAD-GEAR  ON  SHIPBOARD  IS  A  SIGNAL  FOR  RIDICULE. 
Never  be  late  in  getting  aboard,  for  the  gang-plank  is  like  “time 
and  tide.” 

Never  have  a  weeping  farewell  ;  there  is  always  hypocrisy  in  de¬ 
monstrative  leave-taking. 

Never  insist  upon  having  your  Saratoga  trunk  put  in  your  state¬ 
room  ;  the  former  is  too  big,  the  latter  too  small. 

Never  lose  your  appetite  because  you  have  the  seat  at  table  you  don’t 
want  ;  be  thankful  you  are  at  the  table  at  all. 

Never  ask  too  many  favors  and  attentions  from  steward  and  steward¬ 
ess  if  you  do  not  intend  to  financially  reward  them  when  you  go  ashore. 

Never  expect  the  pilot  to  put  stamps  on  the  letters  you  give  him  to 
post  to  friends  you  leave  behind  ;  he  is  not  a  philanthropist. 

Never  take  anybody’s  “sure  cure”  for  sea-sickness;  there  never 
has  been  and  there  never  will  be  any  “  sure  cure.” 

Never  stand  or  sit  around  the  funnel  on  deck  to  get  warm  ;  the  penalty 
of  this  imprudence  is  feeling  the  next  day  as  if  you  had  been  boiled. 
Never  attempt  to  be  familiar  with  captain  or  officers, 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  BEING  INTIMATE  AND  FAMILIAR  RESTS  EN¬ 
TIRELY  WITH  THEM,  AND  ONLY  ONCE  IN  A  THOUSAND  YEARS 
DO  THEY  AVAIL  THEMSELVES  OF  IT. 


Never  walk  the  deck  all  nigiit  long  ;  people  are  try¬ 
ing  TO  SLEEP  UNDERNEATH,  AND  IT  IS  SINFUL  TO  TEMPT  THEM 
TO  CURSE  AND  SWEAR  AT  YOU. 

Never  find  fault  with  the  way  in  which  your  berth  is  made  up  ;  the 
style  is  peculiar,  but  as  your  bed  is  made  aboard  ship  so  must  you  lie 

in  it. 

Never  affect  to  be  better  than  your  fellow-passengers  ;  when  you 
get  ashore  you  may  resume  haughtiness,  exclusiveness,  and  snobbish¬ 
ness,  too,  if  you  like. 

Never  take  medicine  at  meals  ;  in  olden  times  passengers  who  did 
this  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  custom  should  never  have  been 
discontinued. 

Never  make  bold  to  ask  the  captain  for  the  loan  of  his  whisk-broom 
or  blacking-brush  ;  he  is  not  the  proper  person  to  whom  such  requests 
are  to  be  made. 

Never  give  way  to  sea-sickness  ;  fight  it  down,  exercise  will  power 
and  keep  on  the  fight,  even  if  it  takes  all  the  voyage. 

Never  sneer  at  the  religious  services  in  the  saloon  on  Sundays  ; 
keep  away  if  you  think  you  will  be  better  for  so  doing,  but  don’t 
brand  yourself  a  fool. 

Never  ask  for  your  trunk  in  the  hold  when  all  you  want 
to  get  out  of  it  is  a  spool  of  thread,  a  paper  of  pins,  or 
a  tooth-brush. 

Never  play  cards  with  strangers  or  accept  arti¬ 
ficial  courtesies  that  will  put  you  under  obligations 
to  them  ;  this  is  well  worth  remembering. 

Never  boast.  Boreas  is  the  only  blower  tolerated 
at  sea,  and  albeit  he  is  tolerated,  his  coming  is 
never  welcome. 

Never  quarrel  in  your  stateroom;  sounds 

EMANATE  FROM  THERE  IN  SEVERAL  WAYS,  AND 
YOUR  FELLOW-PASSENGERS  WILL  REGARD  YOl 
WITH  SUSPICION. 
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Never  strive  to  be  the  only  witty  person  on  board  ; 

IN  A  CROWD  OF  TWO  OR  THREE  HUNDRED  PEOPLE  THERE  IS 
ALWAYS  LIABLE  TO  BE  MORE  THAN  ONE  FUNNY  MAN. 

Never  make  preparatory  plans  to  keep  a  journal  on  shipboard  ;  men 
and  women  propose,  but  the  motion  of  the  ship  often  frustrates  liter¬ 
ary  plans. 

Never  let  your  sentimental  feelings  rise  unless  you  are  sincere  and 
want  to  abide  by  them  ;  quantities  of  people  have  got  into  trouble  in 


this  way. 

Never  swear  when  you  fall  on  deck,  or  bump  your  head  in  the  cabin  ; 
recite  carefully  one  of  the  deceased  Watts’  ever  pleasant,  soothing,  and 
efficacious  hymns  ! 

Never  try  to  be  the  first  man  ashore,  dozens  fall  heels  over  head 
at  the  completion  of  every  voyage  endeavoring  for  this  transient  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Never  omit  to  contribute  to  the  seaman’s  fund  ;  you  owe  it  as 
a  thank  offering  for  a  safe  voyage  to  the  “haven  where  you  fain 
would  be.” 

Never,  when  asked  to  sing,  select  a  song  about  a  shipwreck,  a 
drowning  man,  separated  from  friends,  or  a  death' in  the  family; 
people  don’t  want  to  be  melancholy  in  travelling. 

Never  expect  to  get  first-class  accommodations  at  second-class  rates  ; 
the  service  is  not  regulated  that  way. 

Never  forget  the  location  and  number  of  your  stateroom  ;  the 
attention  of  near-sighted  and  stupid  folk  is  particularly  called  to 
this  hint. 

Never  form  a  prejudice  against  the  man  who  is  to  be  your  room-mate  ; 
you  may  both  be  entertaining  angels  unawares. 

Never  affect  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  captain  ;  remem¬ 
ber  the  fable  of  the  big  lion  and  the  tiny  mouse. 

Never  ask  more  than  fifty  friends  “to  come  down  and 
SEE  YOU  OFF  ;  ”  they  are  in  the  way,  and  the  price  of 
champagne  is  high. 


Never  indulge  in  soups  at  the  first  dinner  unless  you  know  yourself 
to  be  a  sailor  ;  consomme  is  not  an  antidote  for  sea-sickness. 

Never  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  superstition  when  the  voyage  be¬ 
gins  ;  it  will  cause  you  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  descendant  of  Jonah. 

Never  ask  the  stewards  for  railway  time-tables  the  first  day  out  ; 
there  will  be  plenty  of  trains  leaving  for  everywhere  when  you  arrive. 

Never  call  the  steward  “  waiter,”  or  the  stewardess  “  missus  ;  ”  this 
will  put  you  down  at  once  as  one  who  has  never  been  to  sea  before. 

Never  be  disagreeable  if  you  can  help  it ;  bear  in  mind  the  best 
social  capital  on  shipboard  is  affability  and  courtesy  to  all. 

Never  recommend  to  old  women  your  cure  for  sea-sickness  ;  if  it 
does  not  do  them  good  they  never  forgive  you  the  suggestion. 

Never  try  to  eat  simply  because  you  want  to  get  your  money’s 
worth  of  every  feature  of  the  voyage  ;  everybody  has  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  in  life. 

Never,  that  is,  “  hardly  ever,”  volunteer  to  hold  a 

BABY  WHILE  MAMMA  GOES  ON  DECK  FOR  A  BREATH  OF  AIR  ;  SHE 
MAY  NEVER  COME  BACK  ! 

Never  tell  your  fellow-passengers  how  many  of  your  relatives  were 
lost  at  sea  ;  such  information  is  an  obstacle  to  hilarity. 

Never  go  prowling  around  where  your  conscience  tells  you  you  have 
no  business  to  be  ;  this  will  save  snubs  and  possible  humiliation. 

Never  air  your  nautical  knowledge  among  seafaring  men  ;  if  you 
do,  you  will  quickly  be  convinced  how  much  you  don’t  know. 

Never  find  fault  with  the  ship,  its  officers  or  crew  ;  it  was  your  own 
selection,  and  everybody  at  sea  cordially  hates  a  grumbler. 

Never  affect  to  have  “sea  legs  ”  when  you  have  not;  pride  and 
dignity  fall  on  shipboard  just  as  suddenly  as  on  shore. 

Never  laugh  first  at  your  own  jokes  in  the  smoking  room  ;  it  is  more 
modest  to  allow  some  one  else  to  lead  the  merriment. 

Never  pocket  the  money  you  win  on  the  day’s  run,  or  the  pilot-boat 
number  ;  the  passengers  will  suspect  you  to  be  a  miser,  and  the  stew¬ 
ard  will  be  disappointed. 
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Never  disturb  a  passenger  lying  in  a  comatose  state  on  a  lounge  in 
the  saloon  ;  all  such  torpid  invalids  want  is  to  be  let  severely  alone. 

Never  ask  the  deck  steward  to  take  care  of  your  chair  gratui¬ 
tously. 

Never  hang  a  celluloid  collar  on  the  electric  light  bracket  unless  you 
have  more  than  one  ;  fire  in  the  staterooms  is  not  allowed. 

Never  try  to  descend  from  the  top  berth  head  first  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  the  feet  and  legs,  by  all  means,  afford  the  best  facilities 
in  this  effort. 

Never  imagine  yourself  in  a  hotel  and  throw  your  boots  out  into 
the  corridor  at  2  A.M.,  with  noise  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead  and 
drive  the  living  crazy  ;  the  screw  and  waves  make  ail  the  disturbance 
passengers  can  bear. 

Never  undertake  a  round  of  visits  to  your  friends  or 

ACQUAINTANCES  IN  THEIR  STATEROOMS  ;  THEY  ARE  NOT  THE 
PLACES  FOR  FORMAL  CALLS,  AND  AT  THEIR  VERY  BEST,  RARELY 
ATTRACTIVE. 

Never  take  offense  if,  when  you  address  officers  or  crew  on  duty, 
they  do  not  respond  ;  with  them  life  is  too  short  for  commonplace 
chatter. 

Never  tell  ancient  jokes  at  dinner,  or,  for  that  matter,  at  any  meal 
or  time  ;  antique  facetiousness  sounds  worse  and  is  more  wearisome  at 
sea  than  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Never  attempt  to  give  the  officers  any  lessons  in  navigation  ;  as  a 
rule  most  of  them  long  ago  forgot,  as  unimportant,  far  more  than 
you,  or  any  other  landsman,  ever  knew. 

Never  grumble  if  the  screw  breaks  and  the  voyage  is  prolonged,  or, 
in  fact,  at  any  mishap  ;  be  thankful  it  is  no  worse  and  make  the  best 
of  everything. 

Never  be  first  to  rush  on  deck  at  every  cry  of  “whale”  or  “ice¬ 
berg  ;  ”  the  little  boy  who  prematurely  called  “  wolf  ”  is  not  dead  yet. 

Never  try  to  be  every  woman’s  gallant  and  friend  ;  it  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  albeit  the  experiment  is  frequently  but  never  successfully  made. 
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Never  lead  the  conversation  at  meals  to  subjects  that 
ruinous  to  appetite  ;  remember  how  very  sensitive  all  1 


Never  help  along  or  have  anything  to  do  with  idle 
gossip  or  scandal  on  shipboard  ;  keep  your  own  skirts 
clear  and  clean,  and  offer  up  a  prayer  for  those  you  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  in  need  of  intercession. 


Never  imagine  the  music  of  a  crying  baby 

PLEASES  ANYBODY  DAY  OR  NIGHT. 


man  senses  are  at  sea. 

Never  lose  your  presence  of  mind  or  self-possession  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  this  covers  everything,  from  upsetting  soup  in  your  lap 
at  dinner  to  the  bursting  of  the  boilers  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Never  be  fastidious,  captious,  fussy,  fault-finding,  capricious,  or 
critical  ;  at  longest  the  voyage  is  brief,  and  a  few  days’  self-restraint 
is  good  discipline  for  everybody  on  board. 

Never  try  to  be  “  smart ;  ”  smart  men  are  often  made  to  burn  with 
mortification.  Go  over  all  nautical  history  from  the  time  of  the  flood 
and  note  the  awful  fate  of  the  “  smart  ”  men. 

Never  gamble  ;  never  become  intoxicated  ;  never  swear  or  other¬ 
wise  make  your  fellow-passengers  think  what  an  awful  thing  it  would 
be  if  you  were  suddenly  drowned  ! 

Never  ask  questions  of  the  officers,  the  answers  to  which  are  not 
absolutely  essential  to  your  happiness  ;  conundrums  are  fatiguing. 

Never  seek  to  make  an  effort  to  know  passengers  whom  you  believe 
to  be  conservative  ;  a  snub  at  sea  is  just  as  humiliating  to.  the  sensi¬ 
tive  as  the  “  cut  direct”  on  land. 


Never  expect  the  steward  or  stewardess  to  devote  all  their 


time  and  attention  exclusively  to  you  ;  a  great  many  selfish 


people  are  continually  making  this  mistake.  There  are  others 
to  be  attended  to. 


Never  put  your  steamer  trunk  in  the  top  berth  ; 

THE  FALL  THEREOF  IN  THE  DEAD  OF  NIGHT  CAN  ONLY  BE 


COMPARED  TO  AN  EARTHQUAKE  AT  SEA. 
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Never  try  to  bully  Custom  House  officials  on  either 

END  OF  THE  LINE;  THE  “HUMBLE  MEN  OF  HEART”  ALWAYS 
EMERGE  FROM  THE  LARGEST  END  OF  THE  HORN. 

Never  criticise  your  fellow-passengers  ;  remember  we  are  only  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ourselves,  and  that  millions  are  to  be  made  by  attending 
strictly  to  individual  business. 

Never  attempt  to  ascend  the  navigating  bridge  unless  you  are 
invited  ;  the  captain  or  officers  may  give  you  a  sharp  setback  for 
your  rashness. 

Never  wear  your  best  clothes  or  a  high  hat  on  shipboard  ;  if  you  do 
the  garments  will  be  ruined  and  the  hat  only  suitable  for  the  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  parade. 

Never  go  to  meals  if  you  doubt  your  ability  to  remain  at  table  ; 
this  lack  of  consideration  for  others  has  often  disastrous  results. 

Never  sing  songs  the  popularity  of  which  was  waning  in  1492  ;  if 
you  do  not  know  any  others  keep  away  from  the  piano  as  if  it  were  a 
hydrophobic  dog. 

Never  presume  to  make  a  lounging  place  of  any  of  the  officers’ 
rooms  ;  when  off  duty  they  need  rest,  and  they  will  not  thank  you 
for  the  intrusion.  Avoid  a  snub. 

Never  lose  your  head,  no  matter  what  happens  aboard  ship  ;  in 
times  of  trouble  the  headless  person  is  invariably  left. 

Never  be  disagreeable  to  your  room  mate  ;  there  is  no  law  com¬ 
pelling  you  even  to  speak  to  him  after  you  have  gone  ashore,  and  it  is 
always  best  to  leave  behind  us  pleasant  impressions. 

Never  endeavor  to  take  a  bath  in  your  stateroom  during  a  storm  ; 
the  tub  is  then  a  toboggan  slide,  and  the  would-be-bather  an  ani¬ 
mated  mass  of  scars  and  bruises. 

Never  visit  the  crew’s  quarters  without  permission,  and 

IF  OBTAINED,  NEVER  WITHOUT  EXPECTING  TO  PAY  YOUR  “FOOT¬ 
ING;”  HE  IS  A  MEAN  MAN  WHO  SHIRKS  THIS  “VOLUNTARY  RE¬ 
SPONSIBILITY.” 


Chapter  IV. —What  for?  Why? 


WHY  is  there  always  one  passenger  to  arrive  just  as  the  gang¬ 
plank  is  pulled  in  ? 

Why  are  people  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  never  been 
to  sea  before  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  most  impecunious  men  in  the  smoking  room 
make  the  largest  bets  ? 

Why  is  it  that  passengers  who  are  ill  take  such  very  little  interest  in 
gastronomy  ? 

Why  is  it  that  amiable  and  agreeable  stateroom  mates  are  so  few 
and  far  between  ? 

Why  is  it  that  people  of  means  and  with  vulgar  manners  will  per¬ 
sist  in  making  exhibitions  of  themselves  ? 

Why  do  all  the  passengers  look  upon  the  captain  as  the  one  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  voyage  ? 

Why  do  ancient  maidens  and  old  beaux  always  become 

SENTIMENTAL  ON  SHIPBOARD? 

Why  are  not  passengers,  whose  table  manners  are  disgusting,  thrown 
overboard  ? 

What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  profanity  in  any  way  alleviates 
sea-sickness  ? 

Why  do  smokers  of  the  worst  cigars  always  join  a  company  of 
ladies  on  deck  ? 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  young  “  society  men”  on  ocean  steam¬ 
ships  so  asinine  and  idiotic  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  family  skeleton  is  not  given  the  purser  to  put  in 
the  safe  ? 

Why  does  being  asked  to  sing  always  gives  the  lady  passenger  an 
awful  cough  ? 

Why  do  the  would-be  fashionable  women  of  fifty  on  shipboard 
dress  and  act  like  girls  of  sixteen  ? 
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Why  do  so  many  passengers  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  they  are 
the  only  people  on  board  ? 

Why  are  married  women  prone  to  flirt  at  sea,  who  never  indulge  in 
the  art  when  ashore  ? 

Why  does  not  a  beam  fall  upon,  or  lightning  strike  the  passenger 
who  takes  medicine  at  meals  ? 

Why  are  passengers  so  inconsiderate  that  they  want  to  visit  the 
steerage  as  if  it  was  a  museum  ? 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  have  made  “over  fifty  trips  to  Eu¬ 
rope”  if  he  is  ill  every  time? 

Why  does  the  fat  woman  who  snores  always  get  the 
berth  next  to  the  victim  of  insomnia  ? 

Wrhy  is  it  that  the  man  who  is  sea-sick  does  not  care 
who’s  elected,  or  what  horse  won  the  Derby  ? 

Why  do  husband  and  wife  quarrel  in  their  stateroom 
fore  everybody  has  gone  to  bed  ? 

Why  are  matrimonial  engagements  contracted 

AT  SEA  SO  SELDOM  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  MARRIAGE? 

And  to  all  of  these,  again,  “  What  for?  Why?  ” 


A  MAN  went  to  sea  in  a  barque, 

And  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  larque, 
But  when  it  grew  darque, 

He  made  this  remarque  : 

‘  I’d  rather  be  hunting  the  sharque  !  ” 


*  *  -x- 


A  sailor  who  had  a  bad  cough, 

Would  grog  most  outrageously  quough  ; 
All  advice  did  he  scough, 

Till  he  sailed  away  ough, 

And  was  drowned  in  the  sea  of  Azough  ! 
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Nanm  _ 

FAREWELL.  CAPTAIN  ! 

MAJOR  HEAVYWAITE — “  I’ll  say  good-by,  sir,  and 
present  mv  ca^d,  sir.” 

Mrs.  Placidity— “  Good-by,  captain.  I  shall  hope  that  our 
next  voyage  may  be  with  you.” 

Baron  von  Vooi.e — “  My  tear  capdings,  goot  pie  !  I  g  jes  pack 
mit  you,  sure,  aind  id  ?  Auf  wiedersehen  !  ” 

Mrs.  John  Rusher— “  Oh,  captain,  here  you  are!  Well,  good- 
by  !  Em  real  sorry  to  go  ashore  ;  its  been  such  a  nice  trip.  Do  come 
and  see  us,  won’t  you  ?  The  Stucco  Flats,  you  know.  We  will  surely 
expect  you.” 

Mr.  John  Jares — “  Cap,  old  boy,  good-by.  You’re  a  brick.” 

Mr.  Reginald  Guy — “Ah,  captain,  I  say  good-by.  By-the-by, 
if  you  find  a  silk  umbrella,  with  a  silver  handle,  you  know  it’s  mine. 
Send  it  up  to  the  Rickerbocker  Club,  will  you  ?  ” 


Mrs.  Wayback — “  Now,  captain,  you  must  kiss  the  baby  good-by, 
so  I  kin  tell  ther  folks  up  to  home.” 

Miss  Culture — “  In  saying  farewell,  captain,  I  cannot  repress  a 
feeling  of  real  regret.  We  shall  look  forward,  with  genuine  gratifica¬ 
tion,  to  meeting  you  again.” 

Mrs.  Julia  Snivel — “Good-by,  sir.  If  I  hadn’t  been  so  dis¬ 
gustingly  ill,  I  suppose  I’d  have  had  as  nice  a  voyage  as  the  rest.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Wiiitechoker — “  Permit  me,  sir,  to  wish  you  a  cordial 
farewell,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  courtesy.  My  best 
wishes  will  always  attend  you,  sir.  Good-by,  and  God  bless  you, 


Miss  Gussie  Gush — “Good-by,  captain!  We’ve  had  a  perfectly 
lovely  time.  Awfully  sorry  the  voyage  is  over.  Thanks  ever  so  much 
for  your  kindness.” 
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MASTER  TOMMY’S  DIARY. 


on  Botd  “  seahouna/’ 

may  13. 

are  orf.  i  Am  riting  on  The  salune  Table,  ma  Has 
Kried  becaws  She  had  Too  Leave  aunt  louisa  Who  is 


Sick. 


it  is  a  tine  day  an  Not  At  tall  ruff,  the  Ship  is  Kram  ful  with  frens 
of  ma  And  Pa. 


they  hav  Dinner  rite  After  we  Leave  sandie  Hook, 
they  Say  We  will  Bee  in  port  In  Six  days. 


may  14. 

orful  Ruff,  most  all  is  Sicker  than  expected,  there  is  3.  ministers 
on  Bord  an  Four  Meals  every  Day.  the  Steward  Told  me  so. 


may  15. 

ruffer  Than  yesterday  an  Only  6.  too  dinner,  we  Run  475  nots 
yesterday  So  the  captain  sed.  ma  orful  Sick  and  pa  two. 

may  16. 

Still  ruff,  seen  A  Ship  pass  by.  had  2  kinds  of  Pudding  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  Figs. 


mav  18. 

J 

i  didn’t  rite  in  My  Diarie  yesterday.  But  i  Am  Better  now  But 
will  not  rite  no  More  Until  i  get  home  as  My  Head  akes  me.  still 
ruff.  But  pleasant. 


TRAVELLER'S  VOCABULARY. 

1  he  following  sentences  in  English,  French,  and  German  will  he  found  use¬ 
ful  to  travellers  in  Europe,  being  grouped  together  under  convenient  headings 
applicable  to  the  surroundings. 


English. 

F'rench. 

German. 

The  Post  Office. 

La  Poste  aux  Lettres. 

Brief-Post. 

Are  there  any  letters  for 
me  ? 

Y-a-t-il  des  lettres  pour 
moi  ? 

Sind  Briefe  fur  mich  da? 

Distribution  of  letters  .  . 

La  distribution  des  lettres 

Brief-Ausgabe 

Letters  addressed  to  the 
Post  Office  till  called  for 

Une  lettre  adressee  poste- 
restante 

Poste-Restante- Brief 

Postage  stamps  .... 

Timbres-poste  .... 

Briefmarken 

Registered  letter  .... 

Une  letlre  recommandee. 

Eitigeschriebener  Brief 

Custom  House. 

Lsi  Douane. 

Das  Zollhaus. 

Trunk  . 

La  malle . 

Der  K offer 

Clothes . 

Des  vetements  .... 

Kleidungsstiieke 

Custom  House  Officer  .  . 

Le  Douanier . 

Zollbeamte 

Duty . 

Le  droit . 

Der  Zoll 

For  my  own  use  .... 

Pour  l’usage  personnel  . 

Zura  eigenen  Gebrauch 

Frontier . 

La  frontiere . 

Die  Greuze 

Hat  box . 

Un  etui  a  chapeau  .  .  . 

Die  Hutschachtel 

Key . 

Der  Schliissel 

Linen  . 

Du  linge . [site 

Die  Wasche 

Necessary  articles  .  .  . 

Objets  de  premiere  neces- 

Nothwendige  Sachen 

Portmanteau . 

Une  malle — une  valise 

Reisetasche 

Prohibited . 

Prohibe  . 

Verboten 

Search  . 

Visiter . 

Visit  iren,  untersuchen 
Zollbare  Sachen 

Things  liable  to  duty  .  . 

Sujet  aux  droits  .... 

Worn  articles . 

Des  objets  qui  out  servi  . 

Gebrauchte  Arlikel 

The  Banker. 

Le  Banquier. 

Der  Banquier. 

Account  . 

Compte .  . 

Die  Rechnung 

Advance  . 

Avarice . 

Der  Vorschuss 

Advice . 

Anzeige 

Banknote . 

Un  billet  de  banque  .  . 

Banknote 

Cash . 

Argent  eomptant  .  .  . 

Baares  Geld 

Change,  to . 

Changer . 

Wechseln 

Check . 

Un  bon  au  porteur  .  .  . 

Die  Anweisung 

Clerk . 

Un  commis . 

Angestellter 

Gold . 

De  l’or . 

Das  Gold 

Letter  of  credit  .... 

Une  lettre  de  credit  .  . 

Der  Creditbrief 

Rate  of  exchange  .... 

Le  cours  du  change  .  . 

Wechselcours 

Receipt . 

Quittance . 

Die  Quittung 

A  Carriage — A  Cab. 

La  Voiture — le  fiacre — le 
cabriolet. 

Pin  IVagen — Fiaker — 
Droschke. 

Drive  me  to - Street  No  — 

Conduisez  moi  a  la  Rue 
- Numero — 

Fahren  Sie  mich  nach 

der - Strasse,  No. — 

Stundeuweise  miethen 

Engage  by  the  hour  .  .  . 

Prendre  a  l’heure  .  .  . 

I  will  be  back  directly  .  . 

Je  reviendrat  tout  desuite 

Ich  komme  gleich  zuriick 

Stop  here . 

Arretez . 

Haltet  hier 

What  have  I  to  pav  ?  .  . 

Qu’ai-je  a  paver  ?  .  .  . 

Was  habe  ich  zu  zahlen  t 

What  is  the  fare?  .... 

Combien  la  course  ?  .  . 

Was  ist  die  Taxe? 

The  Physician. 

Le  Me  dec  in. 

Der  Arzt. 

A  cold . 

Un  rhume . 

Eine  Erkaltung 
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English. 

French. 

German. 

A  cold  in  the  head  .  .  . 

Un  rhume  de  cerveau.  . 

Der  Schnupfen 

A  cough . 

La  toux . 

Der  Hasten 

A  prescription . 

Une  ordonnance.  .  .  . 

Ein  Recept 

A  purgative . 

Un  purgatif . 

Ein  Abfiihrmittel 

An  emetic . 

U11  vomitif . 

Ein  Brechmittel 

Castor  oil . 

Huilede  ricin . 

Ricinus-Oel 

Constipation . 

La  constipation  .... 

Die  Verstopfung 

Diarrhoea . 

La  diarrhee . 

Der  Durchfall 

Doctor’s  fee . 

Les  honoraires  .... 

Honorar 

I  feel  very  unwell  .... 

Je  ne  me  sens  pas  ti  es  bien 

lch  bin  sehr  unwohl 

Illness . 

Une  maladie . 

Eine  Krankheit 

Indisposition . 

Une  indisposition  .  .  . 

Eine  Unpasslichkeit 

Rhubarb  .  .  . 

De  la  rhubarbe  .... 

Der  Rhabarber 

Shivering . 

U11  frissonnement  . 

Das  Frosteln 

Stomach-ache . 

Le  mal  d’estomac  .  .  . 

Die  Magenschmerzen 

The  ague . 

La  fi&vre  intermittente  . 

Das  kalte  Fieber 

Twice  a  day . 

Deux  fois  par  jour  .  .  . 

Zweimal  taglich 

Toilet. 

Toilette. 

Toilette. 

Bootjack . 

Le  tirebotte . 

Der  Stiefelzieher 

Boots  . 

Les  bottes,  souliers  .  . 

Die  Stiefel 

Brooch  . 

La  hroche  . 

Die  Broche 

Button-hook . 

Le  crochet  ...... 

Der  Stiefelknopfer 

Buttons . 

Les  boutons . 

Die  Knopfe 

Chain . 

La  chaine . 

Die  Kette 

Clothes-brush  . 

La  brosse  a  habit  .  .  . 

Die  Kleiderbii rste 

Coat . 

La  redingote . 

Der  Rock 

Collar . 

Der  Kragen 

Comb . 

Der  Kamm 

fluffs . 

Les  manchettes  ... 

Die  Manschetten 

Dayshirt — Chemise  .  .  . 

La  chemise . 

Das  Hemd 

Drawers . 

Les  cale^ons . 

Die  Unterhosen 

Dress . 

La  robe  . 

Das  Kleid 

Earrings . 

Les  boucles  d’oreilles  . 

Die  Ohrringe 

Hair-brush . 

La  brosse  a  cheveux  .  . 

Die  Haarbiirste 

Handkerchief . 

Le  mouchoir  de  poche  . 

Das  Taschentuch 

Nail-brush . 

La  brosse  a  ongles  .  .  . 

Die  Nagelbtirste 

Needles . 

Les  aiguilles . 

Die  Nadeln 

Nightshirt 

La  chemise  de  nuit .  .  . 

Das  Nachthemd 

Pantaloons  ^ . 

Les  pantalons . 

Die  Hose 

Perfume . 

Le  parfum . 

Das  Parfum 

Petticoat . 

Der  Unterrock 

Pins . 

Les  &pingles . 

Die  Stecknadeln 

Razor  . 

Le  rasoir . 

Das  Rasiermesser 

Ribbon . . 

Le  ruban  . 

Das  Band 

Scarf  . 

La  cravate ...... 

Das  Halstuch 

Scissors . 

Les  ciseaux  .... 

Die  Scheere 

Sponge  . 

Une  eponge . 

Der  Sell  warn  m 

Stockings  . 

Le  has . 

Die  Striimpfe 

l'ooth-brush . 

La  brosse  a  dents  .  .  . 

Die  Zahiibiirste 

Undershirt . 

La  camisole . 

Die  Unterjacke 

Vest . 

Le  gilet . 

Die  Weste 

Watch . 

La  montre . 

Die  Uhr 

The  Hotel—  The  Inn. 

L  Hotel— L'Auberge. 

Der  Gasthof. 

A  bath . 

Un  bain . 

Ein  Bad 

A  light . 

Une  lumiere . 

Ein  I.ieht 
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English. 

French. 

German. 

A  pen . 

Une  plume  .  . 

Eine  Feder 

Basin . 

Une  cuvette . 

Die  Wasch-Schiissel 

Bed . 

Le  lit . 

Das  Bett 

Bedroom . 

La  chambre  a  coucher  . 

Das  Schlaf-Zimmer 

Blotting  paper . 

Papier  buvard  .  . 

Das  Loschpapier 

Bottle  of  drinking  water  . 

Une  carafe  d’eau  .  .  . 

Flasche  Trinkwasser 

Bread  and  butter  .... 

Du  pain  avec  du  beurre  . 

Das  Butterbrod 

Brush  the  clothes .... 

Brosser  les  habits  .  .  . 

Kleider  biirsten 

Candle . 

La  chandelle . 

Die  Kerze 

Candlestick . 

Le  flambeau . 

Der  Leuchter 

Chair . 

La  chaise . 

Der  Stuhl 

Clean  the  boots  .  .  . 

Faire  les  chaussures  .  . 

Stiefel  putzen 

Clean  towel . 

Une  serviette  blanche .  . 

Fin  reines  Handtuch 

Coal . 

Le  charbon . 

Die  Kohlen 

Cold  milk — warm  .  .  . 

Du  lait  froid — chaud  . 

Kalte  (heisse)  Milch 

Dining-room . 

La  salle  a  manger  .  .  . 

Das  Speisezimmer 

Door . 

La  porte . 

Die  Thure 

Dry  sheets . 

Des  draps  secs  .... 

Trockene  Bettiicher 

Envelope . 

Une  enveloppe  .  .  . 

Das  Couvert 

Feather-bed . 

Lit  de  plumes  .... 

Das  Federbett 

Foot-bath . 

Un  bain  de  pieds  .  .  . 

Das  F'ussbad 

Give  me . 

Donnez-moi . 

Geben  Sie  mir 

Glass  . 

Un  verre . 

Ein  Glas 

Hotel  bill . 

Le  compte,  l’addition  .  . 

Die  Rechnung 

Hot  water . 

De  l’eau  chaude .  .  .  . 

Heisses  Wasser 

I  am  hungry . 

|  'ai  faim . 

Ich  bin  hungrig 

I  am  thirsty . 

f’ai  soif . 

Ich  bin  durstig 

Key . 

Une  clef . 

Der  Schliissel 

Landlord  . 

Le  maitre  d’hotel  .  . 

Wirth 

Matches . 

Les  allumettes  .... 

Die  Streichholzer 

Newspaper . 

Le  journal . 

Die  Zeitung 

Parlor . 

Le  salon . 

Das  Wohnzimmer 

Pitcher . 

Une  cruche . 

Der  Krug 

Plate  . 

Une  assiette . 

Der  Teller 

Railwav  guide . 

L’indicateur  ..... 

Kursbuch 

Reading-room . 

Salon  de  lecture .... 

Das  Lesezimmer 

Room  ....... 

La  chambre . 

Das  Zimmer  [ke  holen 

Send  for  a  cab . 

Faites  chercher  un  fiacre 

Lassen  Sie  eine  Drosch- 

Sheets . 

Les  draps . 

Die  Bettiicher 

Soap . 

Le  savon . 

Die  Seife 

Stairs  . 

Un  escalier . 

Die  Treppe 

Story  . 

Un  etage . 

Der  Stock  ;  Die  Etage 

The  sheets  are  damp  .  . 

Les  draps  sont  humides  . 

DieBettiichersind  feucht 

To  call — to  awaken  .  .  . 

Reveiller . 

Wecken 

To  light  the  fire  .... 

Allumer  du  feu  .... 

Einheizen 

To  shave . 

Raser,  faire  la  barbe  .  . 

Rasiren 

Towel . 

Essuie-mains . 

Das  Handtuch 

Waiter . 

Garmon . 

Kellner 

Washerwoman . 

La  Blanchisseuse  [nous? 

Die  Wascherin 

When  do  we  dine?  .  .  . 

A  quelle  heure  dinons 

Wann  essen  wir? 

Where  are  our  rooms  ?  .  . 

Ou  sont  nos  chambres  ?  . 

Wo  sind  unsere  Zimmer? 

Where  is  the  water-closet  ? 

Ou  sont  les  lieux  d’ai- 

Wo  ist  das  Closet  ? 

Window . 

La  fen£tre  .  .  [sauce? 

Das  Fenster 

Writing  paper . 

Le  papier  a  lettre  .  .  . 

Das  Schreibpapier 

Meals. 

La  Nourriture. 

Die  Mahlzeiten. 

Apple . 

La  pom  me . 

Der  Apfel 
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German. 


English. 

Beef  boiled . 

Beef  roast . 

Beef  smoked . 

Beef  stewed . 

Beefsteak  . 

Beer . 

Bottle . 

Brandy . 

Bread — stale . 

Breakfast . 

Butter . 

Cabbage  . 

Cheese . 

Chicken . 

Chop . 

Claret . 

Cup  of  Coffee . 

Decanter  (water  bottle) 
Did  you  understand  ?  .  . 

Dinner . 

Egg . . 

P’ish . 

Fork . 

Game — venison  .  .  .  . 

Give  me  something  to  eat . 

Glass  of  water . 

Grapes . 

Hall  a  bottle  of  wine.  .  . 

Ice . 

Is  dinner  ready  ?  .  .  .  . 

Knife . 

Lamb . 

Leg  of  Mutton . 

Lemon . 

List  of  Wines . 

Liver .  .  . 

Meat . 

Milk . 

Mineral  Water . 

Mutton . 

Mutton  chop . 

Napkin . 

Olive . 

Omelet . 

Orange . 

Oyster . 

Pastry  . 

Peach  . 

Pear . 

Pie . 

Poached  egg . 

Poultry . 

Roll . 

Salad . 

Salt . 

Sandwich . 


French. 


Boeufbouilli  .... 
Bceuf  roti  (rosbif)  .  . 

Boeuf  fume . 

Boeuf  en  ragout  .  .  . 

Biftek . 

De  la  biere . 

Une  bouteille  .... 
De  l’eau  de  vie — Cognac 
Du  pain — rassis  .  .  . 

Le  dejeuner  .... 

Du  beurre . 

Du  chou . 

Le  fromage  .... 

Un  poulet . 

Une  cotelette  .... 
Du  viu  de  Bordeaux  . 
La  tasse  de  cafe  .  .  . 

Une  carafe  .... 
Avez-vous  compris  ?  . 

Diner . 

Un  ceuf  ( pi .  ceufs)  .  . 

Le  poisson . 

La  lourchette .... 

Du  gibier . 

Donnez-moi  a  manger 


Leverred’eau  . 

Les  raisins  .  . 

Une  demi-bouteille 
Une  glace  (de  la  glace) 
Le  diner  est-il  pret  ? 

Le  couteau  .  . 

De  l’agneau  .  . 

Lin  gigot  .  .  . 

Un  citron  .  .  . 

La  carte  des  vins 
Le  foie  .... 

De  la  viande  .  . 

Le  lait  .... 

De  l’eau  minerale 
Du  mouton  .  . 

Une  cotelette  de  m 
Serviette  .  . 

Line  olive  .  .  , 

Line  omelette  . 

Une  orange  .  , 

Une  huitre .  .  . 

De  la  patisserie 
La  peche  .  . 

La  poire.  .  . 

De  la  tarte  .  .  , 

Des  ceufs  poches 
De  la  volaille  .  . 

Un  petit  pain  . 

De  la  salade  . 

Le  sel  ... 
Sandwich  .  .  , 


out 


on 


Gekochtes  Rindfleisch 
Der  Rinderbraten 
GerauchertesRindfleisch 
Ragout 
Beefsteak 
Das  Bier 
Eine  Flasche 
Der  Cognac,  Branntwein 
Brod — altbackenes 
Das  Friihstiick 
Die  Butter 
Der  Kohl 
Der  Kase 
Das  Huhnchen 
Die  Cotelette 
Der  Bordeauxwein 
Die  Tasse  Kaffee 
Die  Karaffe 
Haben  sie  verstanden  ? 
Das  Mittagessen 
Das  Ei  pi.  Die  Eier 
Der  Fisch 
Die  Gabel 
Das  Wildpret 
Geben  Sie  mir  etwas  zu 
essen 

Das  Glas  Wasser 

Die  Trauben 

Halbe  Flasche  Wein 

Gefrorenes  Eis  [reit  ? 

1st  das  Mittagessen  be- 

Das  Messer 

Das  Lammfleisch 

Die  Hammelkeule 

Die  Citrone 

Die  Weinkarle 

Die  Leber 

Das  Fleisch 

Die  Milch 

Das  Mineralwasser 

Hammelfleisch 

Hammelscotelette 

Die  Serviette 

Die  Olive 

Das  Omelette 

Die  Apfelsine 

Die  Auster 

Die  Mehlspeise 

Die  Pfirsich 

Die  Birne 

Die  Pastete 

Eier,  gesetzte 

Das  Gefliigel 

Weisbrod  (Semmel) 

Der  Salat 
Das  Salz 

Belegtes  Butterbrod 
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English. 

French. 

German. 

Sausage  . 

La  saucisse . 

Die  Wurst  [sezettel 

Show  me  your  biil  ot  fare. 

Montrez-moi  la  carte  .  . 

Zeigen  Sie  mirdeti  Spei- 

Spoon  . 

Lacuillere.  .  .  . 

Der  Loffel 

Sugar  . 

Le  sucre . 

Der  Zucker 

Supper . 

Le  souper . 

Das  Abendbrod 

Table  d’hote . 

Table  d’hote  .  .  . 

Table  d’hote 

Veal  cutlet . 

Une  cotelette  de  veau  .  . 

Kalbscotelette 

Veal  (roast) . 

Veau  a  la  broche  .  .  . 

Gebratenes  Kalbsfleisch 

Vegetables . 

Des  legumes . 

Das  Gemiise 

Vinegar  .  . 

Vinaigre . 

Der  Essig 

Waiter . 

Le  gargon . 

Der  Kellner 

In  a  Town. 

Dans  une  Ville. 

In  einer  Stadt. 

Address . 

L’adresse . 

Die  Adresse 

Apothecary . 

Un  pharmacion  .... 

Apotheker 

Art  gallery . 

La  galerie  des  beaux  arts 

Bildgerallerie 

Bank . 

La  banque . 

Die  Bank 

Barber  . 

Le  coiffeur . 

Der  Barbier 

Bid  him  come . 

Dites  lui  de  venir  .  .  . 

Schicken  Sie  ihti  hierher 

Cabman . 

Le  cocher . 

Kutscher 

Cab  stand . 

Une  station  de  voitures  . 

Droschkenstation 

Come  here . 

Venez  ici . 

Kommen  Sie  hierher 

Consul . 

Le  consul . 

Der  Consul 

Dressmaker . 

La  couturiere . 

Die  Schneiderin 

Engage  furnished  apart- 

Louez-moi  un  apparte- 

Mieten  Sie  eine  moblirte 

meats 

ment  meuble 

Wohnung 

Everything  worth  seeing 
(curiosities) 

Tout  ce  qui  merite  d’etre 
vu — Les  curiosities 

Merkwiirdigkeiten 

Follow  me . 

Suivez  moi . 

Folgen  Sie  mir 

Garden— parks . 

Le  jardin  —  La  Promen¬ 
ade  publique 

Garten— Promenade 

Glover . 

Le  gantier . 

Der  Handschuhmacher 

Have  you  a  room  to  let?  . 

Avez-vous  unechambre  a 
louer ? 

Haben  Sie  ein  Zimmer 
zu  vermiethen  ? 

Hotel . 

L’hotel  . 

Das  Gasthaus  ;  Hotel 

1  wish  to  see  the  proprietor 

Je  desire  parler  au  pro- 
prietaire 

Ich  wiinche  den  Wirth 
zu  sprechen 

Teweler . 

Le  joailler . 

Der  Juwelier 

Make  haste . 

Hatez-vous  .  ... 

Beeilen  Sie  sich 

Milliner . 

Modiste . 

Die  Putzmacherin 

Money  changer  .... 

Le  banquier . 

Le  m usee  .  .... 

Geldwechsler 

Museum . 

Das  Museum 

Not  so  quick . 

Pas  si  vite . 

Nicht  so  schnell 

Palace . 

Le  palais . 

Das  Schloss 

Physician . 

Le  m£deciu . 

Der  Arzt 

Please  tell  me  the  way  to — 

Veuillez  m’indiquer  le 
chemin  a 

Bitte  mir  den  Weg  nach 
- zu  zeigen 

Policeman . 

Un  agent  de  police  .  .  . 

Der  Polizist 

Police  station  .  .  . 

Un  bureau  de  police  .  . 

Das  Polizeiamt 

Restaurant  ...  .  . 

Restaurant . 

Restauration 

Shoemaker  . 

Le  cordonnier  .... 

Der  Schuhmacher 

Stationer . 

Le  papetier . 

Der  Papierhandler 

Tailor . 

Le  tailleur . 

Der  Schneider 

The  shortest  wav  .... 

Le  chemin  le  plus  court  . 

Der  kiirzeste  Weg 

Tobacconist . 

Le  marchand  de  tabac  . 

Der  Tabakhandler 

Turn  to  the  right — the  left 

Tourner  a  droite — a 
gauche 

Rechts — links — wenden 
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German 


English. 


Departure. 

For  the  attendance  .  .  . 

Is  it  time  to  leave  ?  .  .  . 

I  want  change  for  .  .  . 

Paying  the  bill . 

Small  change . 

Travelling  by  Railroad  and 
Steamboat. 

All  aboard . 

Baggage— Luggage  .  .  . 

Baggage  receipt  .... 
Does  the  train  stop  at  inter¬ 
mediate  stations  ? 

First,  second,  third-class 

carriage . 

Is  this  the  train  for - 1  . 

On  board . 

Railway . 

Return  ticket . 

Sleeping  berth . 

Steward — Stewardess  .  . 

Ticket . 

We  wish  to  get  out  .  .  . 

When  shall  we  start  ?  .  . 

Where  do  we  stop  for 
meals?  ...  ... 

Which  is  the  best  hotel  at 

- ?  [for - ? 

Which  is  the  best  boat 

One . 

Two . 

Three . 

Four . 

Five . 

Six . 

Seven  . 

Eight  . 

Nine . . 

Ten . 

Eleven  . 

Twelve . 

Thirteen . 

Fourteen . 

Fifteen . 

Sixteen  . 

Seventeen  . 

Eighteen  . 

Nineteen . 

T  wenty . 

Twenty-one . 

Twenty-two . 

Twenty-three,  etc.  .  .  . 

Thirty . 

Thirty-one . 


French. 


Depart. 

Pour  le  service  .  .  .  . 

Est-il  temps  departir?  . 
Voudtiez-vous  me  chang¬ 
er  une  piece  de 
Paiement  du  compte  .  . 

De  la  petite  monnaie  .  . 


Abreise. 

Fiir  die  Aufwartung 
1st  es  Zeit  zu  genen  ? 
Kbnnen  Sie  nut  wech- 
seln 

Bezahlung 
Kleine  Miinze 


Voyag  e parChemin  de  Fer 
et par  Bateau  a  Vapeur. 

En  voiture ! . 

Le  bagage . 

Un  bulletin . 

Le  convoi  s’arrete-t-il-aux 
stations  intermediaires  ? 
Pine  voiture  de  premiere 
seconde,troisieme,classe 

Est  ce  le  train  pour - ?  . 

A  bol  d — En  voiture  .  . 
Le  chemin  de  fer  .  .  . 

Billet  d’aller  et  retoui  .  . 

Le  couchette . 

Le  maitre  d’hote! — La 
femme  de  chambre 

Un  billet . 

Nous  desirous  descendre 
Quand  partirons-nous 
Ou  nous  arretons-nous 
pour  manger 
Quel  est  le  meilleur  hotel 

a - ?  [pour - ? 

Quel  est  le  ineilleurbateau 

Un  . 

Deux . 

Trois . 

Quatre . 

Cinq . 

Six . 

Sept . 

Huit . 

Neuf . 

Dix . 

Onze . 

Douze . 

Treize . 

Quatorze . 

Quinze . 

Seize . 

Dix-sept . 

Dix-huit  ..... 

Dix-neuf  . 

Vingt . 

Vingt-et-un . 

Vingt-deux . 

Vingt-trois,  etc . 

Trente . 

Trente-et-un . 


Die  Eiseribalin  und 
Dampfschiff-Reise. 
Einsteigen  ! 

Das  Gepiick 
Der  Gepack-Schein 
Halt  der  Zug  auf  Zwis- 
chen-Stationen  ? 

Erste,  Zweite,  Dritte, 
Wagenklasse 

1st  dis  der  Zug  nach - ? 

Am  Bord 
Die  Eisenbahn 
Retourbillet 
Die  Schlafstelle 
Schiffsaufwarter  —  War- 
terin 

Das  Billet 

Wir  wollen  aussteigen 
Wann  gehen  wir 
Wo  halten  wir  um  zu  es- 
sen  ? 

Welches  ist  das  beste 

Hotel  in - ?  [ - ? 

WelchesistdasBoot  nach 

Eins 

Zwei 

Drei 

Vier 

Ftinf 

Sechs 

Sieben 

Acht 

Neun 

Zebu 

Elf 

Zwolf 

Dreizehn 

Vierzehn 

Fiinfzehn 

Sechzehn 

Siebzehn 

Achtzehn 

Neunzehn 

Zwanzig 

Einundzwanzig 

Zweiund  zwanzig 

Dreiundzwanzig,  u.  s.  w. 

Dreissig 

Einunddreissig 
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English. 

French. 

German. 

Thirty-two,  etc . 

Trente-deux,  etc.  .  .  . 

Zweiuuddreissig,  u.  s.  w. 

Forty . 

Quarante . 

Vierzig 

Fifty  ...  .... 

Cinquante . 

Fiinfzig 

Sixty . 

Soixante . 

Sechzig 

Seventy  . 

Soixante-dix . 

Siebzig 

Eighty  . 

Quatre-vingts . 

Achtzig 

Ninety . 

Quatre-vingt-dix  .  .  . 

Neunzig 

One  hundred  .  .  .  . 

Cent . 

Hundert 

Two  hundred,  etc.  .  .  . 

Deux  cents,  etc . 

Zweihundert,  u.  s.  w. 

One  thousand . 

Mille . 

Tausend 

Eleven  hundred  .... 

Onze  cents . 

Elfhundert 

Twelve  hundred  .... 

Douze  cents . 

Zwolfhundert 

Two  thousand,  etc. 

One  million . 

Deux  mille,  etc . 

Un  million . 

Zwei  tausend,  u.  s.  w. 
Eine  Million 

The  first . 

Le  premier . 

Der  Erste 

The  second . 

Le  second . 

Der  Zweite 

The  third . 

Le  troisieme . 

Der  Dritte 

The  fourth . 

Le  quatrietne  .... 

Der  Vierte 

The  fifth . . 

Le  citiquieme . 

Der  Fiitifte 

The  sixth . 

Le  sixieme . 

Der  Sechste 

The  seventh . 

Le  septieme . 

Der  Siebte 

The  eighth . 

Le  huitieme . 

Der  Achte 

The  ninth . 

Le  neuvieme . 

Der  Neunte 

The  tenth . 

Le  dixieme . 

Der  Zelmte 

The  eleventh . 

Le  otixi&me . 

Der  Elfte 

The  last . 

Le  dernier . 

Der  Letzte 

Once . 

Une  fois . 

Einmal 

Twice  .  . 

Deux  fois . 

Zweimal 

The  half . 

La  rnoitie,  demi  .... 

Die  Hal fte,  Halb 

The  third . 

Le  tiers . 

Das  Drittel 

The  fourth . 

Le  quart . 

Das  Viertel 

The  fifth,  etc . 

Le  cinqui^me,  etc.  .  .  . 

Das  Funftel,  u.  s.  w. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  .  . 

U11  quart  d’heure  .  .  . 

Eine  viertel  Stunde 

A  minute . .  . 

Une  minute . 

Eine  Minute 

Sunday  .  . 

Dimanche . 

Sonntag 

Monday  .  .  .... 

Lundi . 

Montag 

Tuesday  .  .  ... 

Mardi . 

Dienstag 

Wednesday . 

M ere red i  . 

Mittwoch 

Thursday.  ...... 

Jeudi  . 

Donnerstag 

Friday . 

Vendredi . 

Freitag 

Saturday . . 

Samedi . 

Samstag ;  Sonnabena 

A  holiday . 

Un  jour  de  fete  .... 

Ein  Feiertag 

Yesterday  ...... 

Hier . 

Gestern 

To-morrow . 

Demain . 

Morgen 

To-day.  ...  ... 

Aujourd’hui . 

Heute 

January  . 

Janvier . 

Januar 

February  . 

Fevrier . 

Februar 

March . 

Mars . 

Maerz 

April . 

Avril . 

April 

May . 

Mai . 

Mai 

June . 

Juin . 

Juni 

July . 

Juillet . 

Juli 

August . 

Aofit . 

August 

September . 

Septembre . 

September 

October . 

Octobre . 

October 

November  .... 

Novembre . 

November 

December  .... 

Decembre . 

December 
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CABLE  CODE. 


HE  following  code  will  be  found  extremely 
useful,  and  a  saving  of  great  expense  when 
cabling  to  friends  about  arrivals,  departures, 
movements,  funds,  illness,  and  several  other  matters 
of  importance,  and  may  suffice  for  all  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  of  passengers,  both  tourists  and  business  people. 

The  arrangement  throughout  is  strictly  alphabetical, 
and  so  simple  in  form  that  any  person  can  understand, 
no  previous  knowledge  of  cable  codes  being  necessary. 

Before  starting  on  a  trip  the  traveller  should  see  that  a  copy  of  this  book  is 
in  the  hands  of  each  person  expected  to  be  communicated  with  by  cable,  and 
application  should  be  made  at  the  head  office  of  the  cable  or  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  intended  to  be  patronized  fora  registered  cable  address,  /.<?.,  register  a 
name  or  word  to  mean  the  full  name  and  street  address  of  the  receiver. 
Example:  Oceaniquk,  Newyork,  two  words,  would  mean  John  H.  Gould, 
and  Ocean  Publishing  Company  (street  and  number)  New  York  City,  as  shown 
on  the  envelope  in  illustration.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  registration  of  a 
cable  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Great  Britain,  or  in  places 
where  there  are  cable  offices.  In  Continental  Europe  registered  addresses  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  parties  to  whom  messages  are  to  be  delivered.  A  fixed 
fee  is  charged  by  government  telegraph  administrations  for  registrations.  The 
traveller  should  also  arrange  a  name  for  himself  for  use  abroad — it  may  be  the 
same  as  the  one  selected  for  the  parties  left  at  home — and  if  remaining  any 
length  of  time  in  one  place  Jt  would  be  well  to  have  his  cable  address  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  foreign  telegraph  office,  or  to  notify  that  office  where  to  forward 
cablegrams,  and  if  the  name  he  selected  for  himself  before  leaving  home  is 
already  registered  for  somebody  else,  see  cipher  “  Nameless.”  Nearly  all  bank¬ 
ers  and  hotels  have  registered  cable  addresses,  and  messages  sent  in  their  care 
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will  be  promptly  delivered.  A  person's  hotel  may  be  the  quickest  reached. 

The  blank  code  words  at  end  of  this  code  may  be  filled  out  for  private  use, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  both  books  are  exactly  the  same. 

When  sending  a  cablegram  every  letter  should  be  plainly  written,  and 
when  receiving  a  cablegram  read  it  very  carefully  ;  in  both  instances  check 
and  re-check  the  message  from  the  code.  Receiver  should  apply  at  telegraph 
office  and  request  repetition  of  doubtful  words.  The  reply  to  a  message  can 
be  prepaid,  but  such  reply  cannot  exceed  thirty  words.  Amount  deposited  for 
reply  is  paid  out  to  addressee. 

Ten  letters  is  the  limit  allowed  for  each  word,  every  additional  ten  letters, 
or  part  of  ten  letters,  is  an  extra  word  ;  ch  counts  as  one  letter.  Three  figures 
and  under— used  for  numbers,  amounts,  dates,  etc.  are  counted  as  one  word. 
Namesand  addresses  form  part  of  the  message, and  are  charged  for  accordingly. 

The  rates  per  word  for  cablegrams  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Germany  from  the  undermentioned  places  are  as  follows  : 

New  York  City  and  vicinity  (Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City,  Astoria,  Staten 
Island,  Governor's  Island,  and  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  N.  J.), 
the  New  England  States,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  lower  provinces  of  Canada, 
25  cents. 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
{except  New  York  City  and  vicinity ),  and  Pennsylvania,  28  cents. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Duluth,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  31  cents. 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida  {except  Pensacola  and  Key  West), 

Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana  ( except  New  Orleans), 
Minnesota  (except  Duluth ,  Minneapolis ,  and  St.  Paul  ,  Missouri 
{except  St.  Louis),  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  34  cents. 

Arizona,  British  Columbia.  California,  Idaho,  Manitoba,  Nevada,  North 
west  Territories — Alberta  Assiniboine,  Saskatchewan — Oregon,  Utah,  Van 
couver,  and  Washington,  37  cents. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  40  cents. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  message  in  course  of  trans 
mission  by  the  most  modern  as  well  as  the  swiftest  method  ofoce'Mi 
telegraphy. 
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Abanos  .  . 

A  Happy  New  Year. 

Abnegator . 

A  Merry  Christmas. 

Aboutement 

About  the  same. 

Abogtimes  . 

About  the  same  as - 

Absence  .  . 

Absent  from  the  office  to-day;  will  return - 

Absolutely 

Absolutely  final. 

Absolutism 

Absolutely  necessary. 

Absolutory 

Absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  leave  at  once 

Absolvable 

Absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  return  by - 

Accept  .  . 

Accept  contract. 

Acceptabln 

Accept  draft. 

Acceptance  . 

Accept  my  (our)  congratulations. 

Acceptant 

Accept  my  (our)  sincere  sympathy. 

Acceptarum  . 

Accept  no  responsibility  whatever. 

Acceptator  . 

Accept  offer. 

Accepteur 

Accept  responsibility. 

Accepting  .  . 

Accept  terms. 

Acceptrix  .  . 

Accept  thanks  for  your  trouble. 

Accidence  .  . 

Accident  is  only  slight. 

Accidento  .  . 

Accident  is  serious. 

Accidenza  .  . 

Accident  probably  fatal. 

Accomodari  . 

Accommodation  desired  is  not  available. 

Accomodato  . 

Accommodation  offered  is  still  available. 

Accompany.  . 

Accommodation  cannot  be  secured. 

Accomplish 

Accommodation  secured. 

Accounts  .  . 

Account  to  date. 

Ackerbeet.  . 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  letter. 

Ackerhof  .  . 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  telegram. 

Ackerland 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  this  bv  letter. 

Ackerung  .  . 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  this  by  telegram. 

Acketon 

Acknowledged  receipt  of  letter - 

Acknow  .  .  . 

Acknowledged  receipt  of  telegram - 

Actable  .  .  . 

Act  according  to - 

Actiadem  .  . 

Act  according  to  circumstances. 

Actibus  .  .  . 

Act  according  to  instructions  contained  in  letter  of 

Actigee  .  .  . 

Act  according  to  instructions  in  telegram  of 

Actinantas  . 

Act  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment. 

Actinecto  .  . 

Act  according  to  your  instructions  from 

Actinerie  .  . 

Act  cautiously. 

Acting  .  .  . 

Act  only  on  legal  advice. 

Actinote  .  . 

Act  promptly. 

Actionary  .  . 

Acting  under  instructions  from  - 

Actionist  .  . 

Acting  under  your  instructions  of 

Addressee  .  . 

Address  as  before. 

Addressful  . 

Address  care  of - 
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Addressing 

Address  for  mail  is - 

Addritto  .  . 

Address  for  telegrams  is - 

Adduam  .  .  . 

Address  letter  to  me  personally. 

Adduced.  .  . 

Address  mail  to - 

Adducible  .  . 

Address  of  party  named  is - 

Adducing  .  . 

Address  of  party  named  is  unknown. 

Adductive  .  . 

Address  will  be - until - 

Adductor  .  . 

Addressed  in  care  of - 

Addurato  .  . 

Addressed  in  your  care. 

Advancer  .  . 

Advance  anything  reasonable  on  it. 

Advancing  .  . 

Advance  as  agreed  on  it. 

Advancive  .  . 

Advance  nothing  on  it. 

Advantage 

Advance  refused. 

Advisable  .  . 

Advice  mailed. 

Advisedly  .  . 

Advice  not  received. 

Adviser  .  .  . 

Advice  of  draft  received. 

Advisory  .  . 

Advice  received. 

Advocaat  .  . 

Advise  friends. 

Advocacion  . 

Advise  you  to - 

Advocacy  .  . 

Advise  you  to  accept. 

Advocandos  . 

Advise  you  to  hasten  home. 

Advocantem  . 

Advise  you  to  postpone  your  departure  until 

Advocarent  . 

Advise  you  to  remain. 

Advocatess  . 

Advise  you  not  to - 

Advocating  . 

Advise  you  not  to  accept. 

Advocatos 

Advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Advokes  .  . 

Advised  on  the - 

Agentem  .  . 

Agents  address  is - 

Agentship  .  . 

Agents  name  is - 

Agreeing  .  . 

Agree  to  the  arrangement. 

Agreeingly  . 

Agree  to  the  terms. 

Agreement  . 

Agreement  not  signed. 

Agrementer  . 

Agreement  satisfactory. 

Agresser  .  . 

Agreement  signed. 

Agression  .  . 

Agreement  will  be  signed. 

Allah  .  .  . 

All  arrangements  are  completed. 

Allaise  .  .  . 

All  documents  relating  to 

Allamia  .  . 

All  expenses  paid. 

Allampare 

All  send  congratulations. 

Ai.lampassi 

All  send  sympathy. 

Allampo  .  . 

All  well. 

Allanadora  . 

All  well  ;  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  back. 

Allanaria  .  . 

Allan  Line. 

Allantoic  .  . 

Allan-State  Line. 

Amabas  .  .  . 

Am  engaged  all - 
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Amabit  .  .  . 
Ameaca  .  .  . 
Amebeas  .  . 
Amebeo  .  .  . 
Amedano  .  . 
Amellum  .  . 
Amei.on  .  .  . 
Amentara  .  . 
Amerement  . 

Amerengado  . 
Amerhin  .  . 
Americano 
Amounted  .  . 
Amounting 
Amour  .  .  . 
Amoureux  .  . 
Amovendos 
Amovendum  . 
Anchorites  . 
Anxanum  .  . 
Anxianimos  . 
Anxiaris  .  . 

Anxiatur  .  . 
Anxietudo 
Anxiferos  .  . 
Anxiosum  .  . 
Anxious  .  . 

Anxiously  .  . 

Anybody  .  . 
Anychie  .  . 

Anyellaba 
Anyellamos  . 
Anyellando  . 
Anyeli.aron  . 
Anyello  .  . 
Anyhow  .  .  . 
Anyone  .  .  . 
Anyrate  .  . 

Anysidore  .  . 
Anytos  .  .  . 
Anywhere .  . 

Anywhither  . 
Applying  .  . 
Approval  .  . 


Am  engaged  until - 

Am  I  right  in  doing  this? 

Am  not  quite  well. 

Am  not  quite  well  and  cannot  leave  here  at  present. 

Am  not  quite  well ;  can  you  come  here? 

Am  out  of  funds  ;  can  you  send  draft  to  me  at - for - 

Am  out  of  funds  ;  send  credit  to  me  by  mail  care  of - 

Am  out  of  funds  ;  send  draft  to  me  for - care  of - 

Am  out  of  funds  ;  send  telegraphic  money  order  in  my  favor  lo 

me  at - for  sum  of - 

Am  quite  ill. 

Am  quite  ill  ;  please  come  here  at  once. 

American  Line. 

Amount  advanced. 

Amount  deposited  with - 

Amount  exceeds  the  limit. 

Amount  not  to  exceed - 

Amount  of  damages. 

Amount  of  indebtedness. 

Anchor  Line. 

Anxious  to  hear. 

Anxious  to  know. 

Anxiously  await  news  concerning - 

Anxiously  await  your  coming. 

Anxiously  await  your  return. 

Anxiously  awaiting  letter. 

Anxiously  awaiting  reply. 

Anxiously  awaiting  telegraphic  reply. 

Anxiously  awaiting  yours  concerning - 

Any  cause  for  anxiety? 

Any  danger  apprehended  ? 

Any  demand  for - ? 

Any  demand  for  same? 

Any  doubt  about  it  ? 

Any  duty  to  pay  on - ? 

Any  further  news? 

Any  goods  for  me  (us)  ? 

Any  inquiry  for - ? 

Any  intelligence  concerning - ? 

Any  letters  for  me  (us)  ? 

Any  occasion  for  me  (us)  to  return  to  day  ? 

Any  telegrams  for  me  (us)? 

Anything  the  matter  ?  No  letters  or  telegrams. 

Apply  to - 

Approve  of  the  course  taken. 
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Approxime  . 

.  Approximate  cost. 

Appruato  . 

.  Approximate  value. 

Arabah  .  . 

.  Are  they - ? 

Arabique  . 

.  Are  you - ? 

Areales .  . 

.  Are  you  any  better  ? 

Arefied  .  . 

.  Are  you  coming-,  and  when  ? 

Arelate .  . 

.  Are  you  going  to - ? 

Arenated  . 

.  Are  you  ill  ? 

Arencar 

.  Are  you  in  need  of  anything? 

Arestor  .  . 

.  Are  you  in  need  of  funds  ? 

Arethusa  . 

.  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Arrange 

.  Arrange  as  best  you  can. 

Arranging  . 

.  Arrange  as  you  think  best. 

Arrangola 

.  Arrange  for  return. 

Arrango 

.  Arrange  so  as  to  be  here  by - 

Arranques . 

.  Arrangements  concluded  with - - 

Arrantly  . 

.  Arrangements  not  concluded. 

Arrivance  . 

.  Arrived  here  to-day. 

Arrivasses 

.  Arrived  safely  ;  disagreeable  voyage. 

Arriver  .  . 

.  Arrived  safely  ;  pleasant  voyage. 

Arriveriez 

.  Arrived  safely  ;  very  sick,  not  yet  recc 

Arriverons 

.  Arrived  safely  ;  was  not  sick. 

Arriviez 

.  Arrived  safely  ;  wTas  very  sick. 

Arrivons  . 

.  Arrived  too  late. 

Ascertain  . 

.  Ascertain  anything  definite. 

Ascessant  . 

.  Ascertain  if  the  rumor  is  true  or  false. 

Ascetismo  . 

.  Ascertain  without  delay. 

Assistance 

.  Assistance  not  desired. 

Atabaque  . 

.  At  any  price. 

Atabillar  . 

.  At  best  price. 

Atacador  . 

.  At  cheapest  price. 

Atacar  .  . 

.  At  my  (our)  expense. 

Atalantia  . 

.  At  w'hat  address  ? 

Ataman  .  . 

.  At  what  hotel  ? 

Athlon  .  . 

.  At  what  price  ? 

Athrotome 

.  At  what  price  can  you  buy  ? 

Aticismo 

.  At  what  price  can  you  sell  ? 

Atlantis 

.  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

Authorize  . 

.  Authorize  you  to  accept. 

Authorless 

.  Authorize  you  to  pay. 

Authorship 

.  Authorized  payment. 

Await  .  . 

.  Await  arrival. 

Awakening 

.  Await  further  instructions. 

Awash  .  . 

.  Await  letter  ;  it  will  explain  matters. 
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Awatcha  .  . 

Awayward  .  . 
Balance  .  . 
Beaverteen  . 
Before  .  .  . 

Beforehand  . 
Beforetime  . 
Believable 
Believing  .  . 
Belongest .  . 

Bestain.  .  .  . 
Bestaining 
Bondfolk  .  . 
Bondmaid  .  . 

Busied  .  .  . 

Business  .  . 
Busiridem  .  . 
Buskets  .  .  . 
Buskined  .  . 
Buskruit  .  . 
Buspina  .  .  . 
Busque  .  .  . 

Busseling  .  . 
Bygone  .  .  . 

Byword  .  .  . 

Byzantin  .  . 
Cabman  .  .  . 
Caboose .  .  . 

Callabas  .  . 
Calliope  .  . 
Canaan  .  .  . 
Canaanite  .  . 
Canabarum 
Canabou  .  . 
Canabraz  .  . 

Canabulis  .  . 
Canadian  .  . 
Canadiella 
Canaglia  .  . 

Canagua  .  . 
Canakin  .  .  . 
Canaleras .  . 
Canaletto 
Canalibus  .  . 


Await  letter,  which  I  shall  address  to  you  at  General  Post  Office 
it  will  explain  matters. 

Await  telegram. 

Balance  to  credit  is - 

Beaver  Line. 

Before  arrival. 

Before  sailing. 

Before  your  departure. 

Believe  such  is  the  case. 

Believe  such  is  not  the  case. 

Belonging  to - 

Best  arrangement  possible. 

Best  way  of  transmitting  money  is - 

Bonds  genuine. 

Bonds  worthless. 

Business  brisk. 

Business  good. 

Business  not  good. 

Business  of  importance. 

Business  prevents  leaving. 

Business  progressing. 

Business  slow. 

Business  will  detain  me  (us)  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Business  wili  detain  me  (us)  until - 

By  first  mail. 

By  first  steamer. 

By  next  steamer. 

Cablegram  reply  is  prepaid. 

Cable  money. 

Call  at  General  Post  Office  at - for  letter. 

Call  at  office  of - 

Can  alter  my  (our)  plans,  if  necessary. 

Can  arrange  as  requested. 

Can  arrange  satisfactorily. 

Can  be  depended  upon. 

Can  deposit - 

Can  do  no  good  by  stopping  here  ;  shall  I  go  to - ? 

Can  do  no  good  here  ;  shall  I  return  ? 

Can  do  nothing  at  present. 

Can  do  nothing  further. 

Can  do  nothing  further  until - 

Can  do  nothing  until - 

Can  draw  on  me  (us)  for - 

Can  it  be  arranged  ? 

Can  learn  nothing  definite. 
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Canalicium 
Canalillo  . 
Canalini 
Canalizar  . 
Canalizo 
CaNAI.ON 
Canamazo  . 
Canameiro 
Canamos 
Canaparius 
Canapello 
Canapes .  . 
Canapuccia 
Canarder  . 
Canarios  . 
Canarying  . 
Canasto .  . 
Canastron . 
Canathus  . 
Canatico  . 
Canaveal  . 
Canazo  .  . 
Cancativo  . 
Canceira  . 
Cancelling 
Cancelloso 
Cancellous 
Cancelo .  . 
Cannabam  . 
Cannabibus 
Cannabifer 
Cannabine  .  . 

Cannabtnos  . 
Cannabinum  . 
Cannacore 
Cannaio  .  .  . 

Cannaiuola  . 
Cannamele 
Cannarum  .  . 
Cannata.  .  . 

Cannavear.  . 
Canneggia  .  . 

Canneler  . 
Cannellina  . 
Cannellone  . 


.  Can  learn  nothing  definite  at  present. 

Can  leave  by  steamer  sailing - 

Can  no  longer  defer  departure. 

Can  nothing  be  done  ? 

Can  start  at  once. 

Can  you  arrange  ? 

Can  you  ascertain  ? 

.  Can  you  attend  to  the  matter  ? 

.  Can  you  depend  upon - ? 

.  Can  you  depend  upon  it  ? 

.  Can  you  do  better  ? 

Can  you  fix  the  date  of  leaving  ? 

Can  you  furnish  the  address  of - ? 

Can  you  go  to - ? 

Can  you  inform  me  (us) - ? 

Can  you  make  any  reduction? 

Can  you  meet  me  (us)  at  ? 

Can  you  meet  me  (us)  on  arrival  ? 

Can  you  remit - ? 

Can  you  sail  by  steamer - ? 

Can  you  start - ? 

Can  you  start  at  once  ? 

Cancel  following  word  of  my  (our,  telegram - 

Cancel  last  order. 

Cancel  previous  order. 

Cancelled  order,  as  desired. 

Cannot  accept. 

Cannot  accept  engagement  on  account  of - 

Cannot  accept  (your)  invitation. 

Cannot  accept  less  than - 

Cannot  accept  your  proposition. 

Cannot  accommodate  the  (your)  party. 

Cannot  accommodate  you. 

Cannot  advance. 

Cannot  agree  to  the  arrangement. 

Cannot  allow  you  any  discretion. 

Cannot  arrange. 

Cannot  arrange  as  you  wish. 

Cannot  arrange  unless  you - 

Cannot  ascertain - 

Cannot  ascertain  address. 

Cannot  assist  you. 

Cannot  attend  to  the  matter. 

Cannot  authorize - 

Cannot  authorize  the  payment. 
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Cannelloso  . 
Cannelure 
Cannetorum  . 
Cannibally 
Canniccio  .  . 

Canniciae  .  . 

Cannilee  .  . 

Cannocchio  . 
Cannofori .  . 
Cannoforos  . 
Cannomois  .  . 

Cannonade 
Cannonammo . 
Cannonando  . 
Cannonato 
Cannonassi 
Cannonava.  . 
Cannoning  .  . 

Cannoso .  .  . 

Cannuccie  .  . 

Cannuccina  . 
Cannular  .  . 
Cannularum  . 
Cannuzza  .  . 

Canny  .  .  . 

Canobicum  .  . 

Canocchia  .  . 

Canoes  .  .  . 
Canoists  .  . 
Canolire  .  . 

Canoro  .  .  . 
Canque  .  .  . 

Canticos  .  . 

Cantilever  . 
Cantilo  .  .  . 
Cantingly  .  . 

Cantrips  .  . 
Canvass .  .  . 
Canvassed 
Canvassing  . 
Canziana  .  . 
Canzoada  .  . 
Cashiclaws  . 
Cashiered  .  . 

Cashiering 


Cannot  be  depended  upon. 

Cannot  be  responsible. 

Cannot  carry  out  your  instructions. 

Cannot  cash  draft. 

Cannot  collect. 

Cannot  collect  before - 

Cannot  collect;  send  instructions. 

Cannot  connect. 

Cannot  do  as  you  request. 

Cannot  execute  order. 

Cannot  explain  by  telegram  ;  await  letter. 

Cannot  fix  the  date. 

Cannot  go  to - 

Cannot  guarantee. 

Cannot  leave  at  present. 

Cannot  leave  until - 

Cannot  make  any  reduction. 

Cannot  meet  you. 

Cannot  obtain  any  reduction. 

Cannot  obtain  payment. 

Cannot  remit  to-day. 

Cannot  remit  to-morrow. 

Cannot  remit  until - 

Cannot  reply  at  present. 

Cannot  reply  before - 

Cannot  reply  by  telegraph  ;  will  write. 

Cannot  return  before - 

Cannot  sail  by  steamer  referred  to. 

Cannot  say  if  arrived. 

Cannot  say  if  sailed. 

Cannot  say  positively. 

Cannot  say  when  shall  be  able  to  leave. 

Cannot  sell. 

Cannot  sell  at  the  figure. 

Cannot  sell  at  the  figure  ;  telegraph  instructions. 
Cannot  send  letter  of  credit. 

Cannot  start  before - 

Cannot  trace  the  missing  article. 

Cannot  understand. 

Cannot  understand  telegram  ;  repeat - word. 

Cannot  you  change  your  plans  ? 

Cannot  you  start  to  reach  here - ? 

Cash  check. 

Cash  in  hand. 

Cash  in  hand  amounts  to - 
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Causeway  . 
Causey  .  . 
Certain  .  . 
Changeling 
Charge  .  . 
Chargeable 
Cheaply 
Checked 
Checking  . 

Checkless  . 

Checkmate 

Climatal  . 

Climatical 

Climatize  . 

Comely  .  . 

Communing 

Communions 

Compliance 

Complying  . 

Comprometo 

COMPROMISI 
COMPROVANO 
Com provo  . 
Concession 
Concessive 
Condition  . 
CONDITI VI  . 
CONDITIVUM 
CONDITOR  . 
Conditorem 

CONDITOR  IS 
CONDITRIX  . 
CONDITUROS 

Contractor 
CoNTRADICE 
CONTRADOTE 
CONTRAGE  . 

Contrary  . 
Correct.  . 
Coursing  . 
Courteous . 
Cunado  .  . 
Dangereux 

pANGERING  . 


Cause  of  death. 

Cause  of  delay. 

Certainly  not. 

Changed  my  (our)  plans. 

Charge  all  expenses  to - 

Charge  all  expenses  to  me  us). 

Cheapest  way  possible. 

Check  baggage  through. 

Check-book  lost  or  stolen  ;  please  stop  payment  of  any  checks 
bearing  the  number  of  my  check-book. 

Check  not  paid. 

Check  paid. 

Climate  agreeable.  Will  stay  till - 

Climate  beneficial.  Will  remain  till  further  advice. 

Climate  unsuitable.  Will  leave  for - 

Come  at  once,  do  not  delay. 

Communicate  contents  of  this  message  to - 

Communicate  contents  of  this  message  to  no  one 
Complied  with  the  request. 

Comply  at  once  with  the  request. 

Compromise  accepted. 

Compromise  rejected. 

Compromise  the  matter  on  the  best  terms  you  can. 

Compromise  the  matter  on  the  following  terms - 

Concession  agreed  to. 

Concession  cannot  be  made. 

Condition  about  the  same. 

Condition  critical. 

Condition  less  favorable. 

Condition  more  favorable. 

Condition  improved. 

Conditions  accepted. 

Conditions  are  unreasonable. 

Conditions  rejected. 

Contract  concluded. 

Contract  not  signed. 

Contract  not  signed  yet,  but  will  be  signed - 

Contract  signed. 

Contradict  the  report ;  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 

Correct  word  is - 

Course  taken  approved  of. 

Course  taken  not  approved  of. 

Cunard  Line. 

Danger  not  yet  over. 

Danger  past, 
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Dangerous.  . 
Databas .  .  . 

Declension  . 
Declinator  . 
Deferendo 
Delay  .  .  . 

Delivering  . 
Depare  .  .  . 

Departable  . 
Departimos  . 
Departure.  . 
Detail  .  .  . 

Detailed  .  . 

Detailing  .  . 

Detaineth  .  . 
Detainment  . 
Didyme  .  .  . 

Didymion  .  . 

Dietary  .  .  . 

Dobador.  .  . 
Doezel  .  .  . 

Dogbane  .  . 

Dogberry  .  . 

Doggrels  .  . 
Dogmatical  . 
Dogmatize  .  . 
Dogmatory  . 
Dogskin  .  .  . 

Doktor  .  .  . 
Dolage  .  .  . 

Doleful.  .  . 

Dolophone 
Dominicain 
Draffish  .  . 

Drafted.  .  . 
Drafting  .  . 

Draftsman 
Dramatique  . 
Dramatiser  . 
Dramatist  .  . 
Drankoffer  . 
Draperies  .  . 

Drappo  .  .  . 
Drasticos  .  . 
Draughty  .  . 


Dangerously  ill. 

Date  of  sailing  of  the  steamer  referred  to  is  changed  to 
Decline  all  responsibility. 

Declines  all  responsibility. 

Defer  your  departure. 

Delay  will  be  explained  by  letter. 

Deliver  immediately. 

Departure  delayed  on  account  of - 

Departure  delayed  until - 

Departure  indefinitely  postponed  (on  account  of - ). 

Departure  postponed  ;  will  explain  by  letter. 

Detained  and  cannot  say  at  present  when  able  to  leave. 

Detained  here  by - 

Detained  through  illness  of - 

Detained  unexpectedly  ;  will  explain  by  letter. 

Detained  until - 

Did  you  arrange? 

Did  you  do  as  requested  ? 

- died - 

Do  as  you  think  best. 

Do  everything  that  is  possible. 

Do  not  advance  anything. 

Do  not  advance  more  than - 

Do  not  decide  until  you  hear  from - 

Do  not  decide  until  you  receive  my  letter. 

Do  not  delay  your  departure. 

Do  not  engage  passage  until - 

Do  not  start  until  you  hear  from  me  again. 

Do  not  telegraph  further  funds. 

Do  nothing  until  I  (we)  reach  home. 

Do  nothing  until  I  (we)  see  you. 

Do  nothing  until  you  hear  from - 

Dominion  Line. 

Draft  has  been  paid. 

Draft  has  been  presented. 

Draft  has  been  presented,  and  returned  unpaid. 

Draft  lias  now  been  presented,  and  paid. 

Draft  is  irregularly  endorsed. 

Draft  not  paid. 

Draft  not  presented. 

Draft  not  protested. 

Draft  paid. 

Draft  presented. 

Drafts  not  paid. 

Drafts  paid. 
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Drayvable  . 

Drawback  . 

Drawbridge 

Drawcansir 

Drawgloves 

Drawlingly 

Economique 

Embalming 

Embalo  .  . 

Enjoys  .  . 

Estimate  . 

Everybody . 

Everyday  . 

Everything 

Everywhere 

Evestigate 

Expense .  . 

Expenseful 

Expensive  . 

Explaining 

Explanate. 

Falsehood . 

Fatalement 

Forwarded 

Forwarding 

Forwardly 

Frenchman 

Fullame 

Fundable  . 

Fundanus  . 

Furthered 

Furthering 

Furthest  . 

Getafeld  . 

Getal.  .  . 

Gettatrice 

Goodtsh  .  . 
Goodliness 
Goodly  .  . 
Goodlyhead 
Goodness  . 
Goodship  . 
Goodwife  . 
Goodwives  . 


Draw  at - days’  sight  on - 

Draw  for  the  amount  on - 

Draw  for  the  amount  due  on - 

Draw  on  demand. 

Draw  on  me  (us)  for - 

Draw  on  me  (us)  for  amount  due. 

Economize  as  much  as  possible. 

Embalm  the  body  and  ship  by  steamer - 

Embalmed  the  body  and  shipped  by  steamer - 

Enjoying  myself  (ourselves) ;  all  well. 

Estimate  accepted. 

Everybody  satisfied. 

Everything  favors  speedy  recovery. 

Everything  is  going  on  well.  [your  hasty  return. 

Everything  running  smoothly.  All  well.  Nothing  here  requiring 
Everything  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Expense  will  be - 

Expense  will  be  great. 

Expense  will  not  be  more  than - 

Explanation  satisfactory. 

Explanation  unsatisfactory. 

False  report. 

Fatal  accident. 

Forward  letters  care  of - 

Forward  letters,  telegrams,  etc.,  to - 

Forward  letters  to  my - address. 

French  Line. 

Full  particulars  by  letter. 

Funds  exhausted. 

Funds  exhausted  ;  remit  by  letter,  or  telegraph,  if  possible. 
Further  information  as  soon  as  obtained. 

Further  information  by  letter. 

Further  information  by  telegraph. 

Get  the  best  legal  advice. 

Get  the  best  medical  advice. 

Get  two  copies  of  “  Over  the  Ocean.”  Send  me  one,  the  other 
you  retain,  for  use  between  us. 

Goods  delivered - 

Goods  not  ready  yet. 

Goods  not  received. 

Goods  not  sent ;  awaiting  your - 

Goods  received. 

Goods  sent,  as  requested. 

Goods  sent  by - 

Goods  sent  yesterday. 
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Goodwoman 
Goodyera  . 


Hamburger 
Hasard  .  . 
Haselbank 
Haveloos  . 
Havenboom 
Havendok  . 
Havengeld 
Havening  . 
Haventon  . 
Haverbier  . 
Haverbrood 
Havergras. 
Haverland 
Haversack. 
Haversian  . 
Haverveld 
Havezaat  . 
Holder  .  . 

Hovvdah  .  . 

Ifena  .  .  . 
Ifurin  .  . 

ISABEAU  .  . 

ISABELINO  . 
1SADELPHE  . 
ISAMATE  .  . 

ISBOSETH.  . 
ISODYNAMIC. 
ISOGRAPHY  . 
ISOLASSES  . 
ISOI.ATEDLY. 
ISOMALIQUE. 
ISOPHOROUS. 
JOINTEDLY  . 
JUSTABIT  .  . 

Keeperless 

Keepership 

Keepmes 

Letterale. 

Letterbord 

Letterello 

Letteretta 


Goods  shipped  per  steamer - ,  sailing - 

Goods  will  be  ready. 

Gould,  John  H.  (see  Oceanique). 

Hamburg  Line. 

Has  it  been  sent,  and  when  ? 

Has  it  been  shipped,  and  by  what  steamer? 

Have  been  ill,  but  am  now  fully  recovered. 

Have  forwarded  letter  asked  for. 

Have  forwarded  your  letters,  as  desired. 

Have  forwarded  your  letters  to - 

Have  given  authority - 

Have  given  no  authority  (to - ) 

Have  lost  all  my  money. 

Have  made  inquiries,  but  without  success. 

Have  remitted. 

Have  sent  draft,  as  requested. 

Have  sent  letter  of  credit,  as  requested. 

Have  you  made  all  necessary  arrangements? 

Have  you  made  any  definite  arrangements  yet  ? 

Have  you  received  my  letter  ? 

Hold  my  letters  until  further  advice. 

How  is  business?  Am  I  needed  at  home? 

If  I  (we)  don’t  telegraph  you  by - you  may  conclude. 

If  you  don’t  telegraph  me  (us)  by - shall  conclude. 

Is  any  one  ill  ?  Telegraph  reply  quickly. 

Is  anything  the  matter?  If  not,  why  have  you  not  written  ? 

- is  dangerously  ill. 

—  is  dangerously  ill,  and  doctor  advises  your  return  at  once. 
- is  dead. 

— —  is  decidedly  better,  and  out  of  danger. 

Is  everybody  well  at  home  ? 

Is  everything  all  right  ? 

- is  ill,  but  not  seriously. 

- is  ill ;  case  quite  serious. 

- is  ill  ;  return  at  once  ;  do  not  delay. 

Joined  steamer  at - 

Just  leaving  here. 

Keep  me  (us)  well  informed  as  to  business;  if  anything  impor¬ 
tant  transpires,  do  not  fail  to  telegraph. 

Keep  me  (us)  well  informed  as  to  your  movements. 

Keep  my  (our)  insurance  paid. 

Letter  of  credit. 

letter  of  credit  has  been  lost  or  stolen  ;  please  stop  payment. 

Letter  received  ;  answered  same  on - ■ 

Letter  received  ;  shall  reply  on - • 
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Letterheld  . 
Letterless  . 
Letterone 
Manyplies  .  . 
Marrajo.  .  . 
Marranito.  . 
Meeting.  .  . 
Meetis  .  .  . 
Misshaping 
Missionary 
Mistake.  .  . 
Mistakenly  . 
Mistaking  .  . 
Misulani  .  . 
Misulanos  .  . 
Misurabile 
Misurarli  .  . 
Misusement  . 
Misusing  .  . 

Movemus  .  . 
Moverunt  .  . 
Mustacchi  .  . 
Mustachio  .  . 
Mustei.arum  . 
Musterband  . 
Musterbild  . 
Mustermass  . 
Musterworth 
Musticam  .  . 

Mustios  .  .  . 
Mydaus  .  .  . 
Nameless  .  . 

Needful  .  . 
Nethermost  . 
Nobleman  .  . 

Noblesse  .  . 

Noblewoman  . 
Nobodies  .  . 
Nobody  .  .  . 

Nobsticks  .  . 

Noctuary  .  . 

Nocturnal 
Nodded  .  .  . 

Nodding  .  .  . 


Letter  received  without  enclosure  ;  please  investigate. 

Letter  will  explain  delay. 

Letters,  etc.,  up  to  date,  have  been  sent. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

- marriage  postponed  till - 

- married - 

Meet  me  (us)  on  arrival  of  steamer. 

Meet  me  (us) - 

Missed  the  steamer  ;  meet  me  (us)  without  fail. 

Missed  the  steamer  ;  will  sail  by - 

Mistake  cannot  be  rectified. 

Mistake  is  not  yet  rectified. 

Mistake  is  now  rectified. 

Misunderstanding  on  my  part. 

Misunderstanding  on  your  part. 

Misunderstanding  somewhere. 

Misunderstood  instructions. 

Misunderstood  telegram. 

Misunderstood  you. 

Movements  are  uncertain. 

Movements  are  unknown. 

Must  be  here  by  (the) - 

Must  not  draw. 

Must  not  draw  for  more  than - 

Must  not  draw  for  any  further  amounts. 

Must  pay  the  draft  or  shall  be  seriously  embarrassed. 

Must  proceed  to - 

Must  remit. 

Must  return  at  once. 

Must  return  by  first  steamer.  [is  this? 

My  draft  on  you  for  the  amount  of - is  returned  unpaid.  Why 

Name  chosen  for  my  (our)  cable  address  is  already  registered  by 

another  party  ;  address  instead  will  be - 

Need  not  return  until - 

Netherlands  Line. 

No  change. 

No  change  since - 

No  change  since  last  advice. 

No  danger  apprehended. 

No  decision  arrived  at  as  yet. 

No  expense  shall  be  spared. 

No  expense  to  pay. 

No  foundation  whatever  for  the  rumor. 

No  further  instructions  are  necessary. 

No  hope  of  recovery. . 
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Noddingly  . 
Nodus  .  .  . 
Noisomely  . 
Northness. 
Notaphe 
Notching  . 
Noteboom  . 
Notedness  . 
Oceanique  . 
Offertorio 
Offerzang. 
Onafrio  .  . 
Onager  .  . 
Onagras .  . 
Oncome  .  . 
Onderbalk. 
Onlangs.  . 
Onliness 
Onlooker  . 
Onlooking  . 
Onomatik  . 
Ononis  .  . 
Onosma  .  . 
Onrust  .  . 
Onslaught 
Ontaard 

On  VER  PLANT 
Onyxe  .  . 
Onzaine  .  . 
Opened  .  . 
Operation  . 
Operativa  . 
Orderly.  . 
Orders  .  . 
Overdraw  . 
Overdry.  . 
Packhorse 
Packsaddle 
Packsignal 
Paidf:utics 
Painful  .  . 
Painstaker 
Paintless  . 
Passably 
Passageur  . 


No  instructions  received. 

No  instructions  sent. 

No  particulars  received  yet  ;  will  telegraph  you  later. 

North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

Not  wanted  at  home. 

Nothing  can  be  done  at  present. 

Nothing  new  as  yet  ;  will  telegraph  when  anything  occurs. 
Nothing  further  can  be  done. 

Ocean  Publishing  Company,  New  York  (also  John  H.  Gould). 
Offer  accepted. 

Offer  declined. 

On  arrival  here.  [therefore  go  to - - 

On  arrival  here  find  it  best  to  make  a  change  of  route  ;  shall 
On  arrival  there. 

On  board  the  steamer - 

On  my  (our)  account. 

On  no  account. 

On  payment. 

On  receipt. 

On  receipt  of  balance. 

On  receipt  of  deposit. 

On  receipt  of  letter. 

On  receipt  of  telegram. 

On  terms  named. 

On  what  date  do  you  expect  to  leave? 

On  what  steamer  ? 

On  what  terms? 

On  whom  shall  I  draw? 

On  your  account. 

Open  to  an  offer. 

Operation  successful. 

Operation  unsuccessful ;  prepare  for  the  worst. 

Order  cannot  be  executed. 

Order  received. 

Overdrawn  to  the  extent  of - 

Overdrawn  your  account. 

Package  not  delivered. 

Package  not  received. 

Package  received. 

Paid  check. 

Paid  draft. 

Paid  for  your  account. 

Paid  on  presentation. 

Passage  money.  [at  office  of  issue. 

I  assage  money  cannot  be  refunded  on  this  side  j  you  must  apply 
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Passale  .  .  . 

Passage  secured  as  desired. 

Passant  .  .  . 

Passage  secured  by  steamer - sailing - 

Passible  .  . 

Passage  ticket  is  found. 

Passingly  .  . 

Passage  ticket  is  lost. 

Passport  .  . 

Passport  lost. 

Payable  .  .  . 

Pay  all  charges. 

Payant  .  .  . 

Pay  all  the  bills. 

Payasada  .  . 

Pay  charges  and  draw  on  me  (us)  for  equivalent  of  same. 

Payaso  .  .  . 

Pay  no  further  amount  to - 

Payasses  .  . 

Pay  no  more  checks  or  drafts  of - 

Payassiez  .  . 

Pay  whatever  you  consider  is  right. 

Payassions 

Payable  at - 

Payelles  .  . 

Payable  at  sight. 

Payements 

Payable  on - 

Payens  .  .  . 

Payable  on  demand. 

Payeront  .  . 

Payable  to  my  (our)  order. 

Payeur  .  .  . 

Payable  to  the  order  of - 

Paymaster .  . 

Payable  to  their  order. 

Paynim  .  .  . 

Payment  cannot  be  made. 

Paynized  .  . 

Payment  cannot  be  stopped  ;  it  is  too  late. 

Paynizing  .  . 

Payment  made. 

Payolle  .  .  . 

Payment  made,  according  to  instructions. 

Paysage  .  .  . 

Payment  not  made  yet. 

Paysageant  . 

Payment  refused. 

Paysannes  .  . 

Payment  stopped. 

Postpone  .  . 

Postpone  your  departure. 

Proposal  .  . 

Proposed  trip  abandoned  on  account  of 

Prospected  . 

Prospects  fair. 

Prospecto  .  . 

Prospects  good. 

Prosperado  . 

Prospects  improving. 

Prosperous  . 

Prospects  very  bad. 

Prospicuos  .  . 

Prospects  very  good. 

Protestano  . 

Protest  draft  for  non-payment. 

Protestar .  . 

Protested  draft  for  non-acceptance. 

Protestons  . 

Protested  draft  for  non-payment. 

Questing  .  . 

Question  cannot  be  answered  until 

Quita  .... 

Quite  agreeable. 

Quitandar  .  . 

Quite  recovered. 

Quiteve.  .  . 

Quite  well. 

Rapido  .  .  . 

Rapidly  sinking. 

Receiptor  .  . 

Received  letter  (letters). 

Recelando.  . 

Received  no  letters. 

Recelement  . 

Received  no  letter  since 

Recelosa  .  . 

Received  no  remittance. 

Rp:cenido  .  • 

Received  no  reply. 
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Recensent. 
Recentabor 
Recentibus 
Recentium. 
Recentring 
Recovered. 
Recovering 
Redstreak . 
Refundar  . 
Refuse  .  . 
Refuseur  . 
Refusons  . 
Register  . 
Rf:gistered 
Remained  . 
Remittebat 
Remittents 
Remittenza 
Remittor  .  . 
Remnant  .  . 
Remodel  .  . 
Remodei.ait  . 
Remodeliez  . 
Remodelled  . 
Remodelons  . 
Remodifv  .  . 
Remoedura 
Renewable  . 
Renewals  .  . 
Renewed  .  . 
Repliement  . 
Replis  .  .  . 
Replunge  .  . 
Replying  .  . 
Reportage.  . 
Reporting  .  . 

Responsive.  . 
Responsory  . 
Resultful  .  . 
Resulting  .  . 
Resultive  .  . 
Resultless  . 
Returabunt  . 
Returandos  . 
Returaret 


.  Received  no  telegraphic  remittance. 

.  Received  nothing. 

.  Received  nothing  since. 

.  Received  telegram. 

Received  ticket. 

.  Recovered  missing  property. 

.  Recovery  is  uncertain. 

.  Red  Star  Line. 

.  Refund  the  amount. 

.  Refuse  to  accept. 

.  Refuse  to  do  it. 

.  Refuse  to  pay. 

.  Register  the  cable  address,  as  agreed. 

.  Registered  name,  as  desired. 

Remain  where  you  are  until  further  advice. 
Remit  all  you  can. 

.  Remit  as  soon  as  possible. 

Remit  balance. 

Remit  by  first  mail. 

Remit  by  telegraph. 

Remit  something. 

Remit  without  fail. 

Remittance  not  received. 

Remittance  received. 

Remitted  balance. 

Remitted  by  letter. 

Remitted  by  telegraph. 

Renew'  my  accident  insurance  policy. 

Renew  my  fire  insurance  policy. 

Renew  my  life  insurance  policy. 

Replied  by  letter. 

Replied  by  telegraph. 

Reply  by  letter. 

Reply  by  telegraph. 

Report  to  me  (us). 

Report  unfounded. 

Responsibility  declined. 

Responsible  party. 

Result  favorable. 

Result  is  uncertain. 

Result  not  yet  known. 

Result  unfavorable. 

Return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Return  at  leisure. 

Return  by  first  steamer. 
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Returned  . 
Returning 
Returnuess 
Routes  .  . 
Routinary 
Safado  .  . 
Safaldar  . 
Safaldaria 
Safaldaron 
Sakaldeis  . 
Safari  a  .  . 
Safeguard 
Safeness  . 
Sailborne  . 
Sailcloth  . 
Sailor  .  . 
Saimento  . 
Satisfacao 
Sellada 
Sellar  .  . 
Sendbar 
Sendbrief  . 
Sendera 
Sendling  . 
Sentina  .  . 
Settlement 
Settling  . 
Severely  . 
Shalisha 
Shalli  .  . 
Shalloon  . 
Shallops  . 
Shallot 
Shallowed 
Shallowing 
Shallowly 
Shamble 
Shambling  . 
Shamefaced 
Shamefully 
Shammoth  . 
Shampoo 
Shamrocks 
Shapeless  . 
Sharpened 


Return  by  steamer - sailing - 

Return  immediately. 

Return  indefinite. 

Route  is  changed. 

Route  is  not  fixed. 

safely  delivered  of  a  daughter.  [doing  well, 

safely  delivered  of  a  daughter;  both  mother  and  infant 
- safely  delivered  of  a  son. 

sately  delivered  of  a  son  ;  both  mother  and  infant  doing  well. 

- safely  delivered  of  twins. 

- safely  delivered  of  twins  ;  all  doing  well. 

- safely  delivered,  but  the  child— a  daughter— is  stillborn. 

- safely  delivered,  but  the  child— a  son  -  is  stillborn. 

— —  sailed  for. 

- sailed  from - 

Sailing  by  steamer - leaving - 

Sailing  from - by  steamer - 

Satisfactorily  arranged. 

Sell  immediately. 

Sell  immediately,  at  the  best  obtainable  price. 

Send  as  soon  as  possible. 

Send  by  first  mail. 

Send  by  next  steamer. 

Send  reply  to  my  private  address. 

Sent,  as  desired. 

Settle  the  matter  as  you  think  best. 

Settle  the  matter  on  the  best  possible  terms. 

Severe  cold. 

Shall  I  (we)  accept  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  arrange  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  bring  him  (her)  with  me  (us)? 

Shall  I  (we)  bring  it  them)  with  me  (us)? 

Shall  I  (we)  buy - ? 

Shall  I  (we)  come? 

Shall  I  (we)  do  right  in  accepting? 

Shall  I  (we)  draw  on  you  for  the  amount  due? 

Shall  I  (wei  mail  your  letters  to  you,  or  retain  them  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  remit  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  remit  by  telegraph  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  remit  by  telegraph,  or  by  letter  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  remit  further? 

Shall  I  (we)  return  at  once,  or  wait  until  hearing  from  you  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  sail  by  steamer - sailing - ? 

Shall  I  (we)  sell  ? 

Shall  I  (we)  sell  at  this  price? 
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Sharpness  .  . 
Signal  .  .  . 

SlGNALHORN  . 

Signalling 

SlGNALMENT  . 
SlGNATURA  .  . 

Signatures  . 

SlNCERATO  .  . 

Sincerely  .  . 
Somehow  .  . 
Somersault  . 
Something 
Sometime  .  . 
Somewhat  .  . 

Somewhile 
Spendevole  . 
Spendsam  .  . 
Staylace  .  . 

Staymaker 
Stazatura .  . 
Suiting  .  .  . 

Supply  .  .  . 
Suppress  .  . 
Takelblok 
Takelgarn 
Takelhaak 
Takelloods  . 
Takeltouw  . 
Takeltuig  .  . 
Teleba  .  .  . 

Telebolo  .  . 
Telechi  a  .  . 
Teledamus 
Telefia  .  .  . 
Telefonia  .  . 
Telefonico  . 
Telegraaf 
Telegrafia  . 
Telegrafos  . 
Telegramme  . 
Telegrapho  . 
Telemachus  . 
Telemaco  .  . 
Telemaque 
Telemetre 


Shall  I  (we)  sell  at  this  figure,  if  impossible  to  obtain  better  price? 
Sign  agreement. 

Sign  contract. 

Sign  no  agreement. 

Sign  no  contract. 

Signature  is  a  forgery. 

Signature  is  not  required. 

Since  telegraphing - 

Since  your  departure. 

Something  must  be  done. 

Something  on  account. 

Sometime  next  month. 

Sometime  next  week. 

Sometime  this  week. 

Sometime  this  month. 

Spend  no  more  money. 

Spend  no  more  money ;  cannot  remit  any  further. 

Stay  as  long  as  you  please. 

Stay  longer  if  it  will  benefit  you. 

Stay  longer  if  it  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 

- suits  of  clothes. 

Supply  me  with - 

Suppress  it  if  possible. 

Take  legal  proceedings. 

Take  no  further  steps. 

Take  no  risk. 

Take  such  steps  as  are  necessary. 

Taken  no  steps. 

Taken  no  further  steps. 

Telegram  not  received. 

Telegram  received. 

Telegram  received,  but  too  late  to - 

Telegram  received  ;  cannot  do  as  you  request.  [first  mail. 

Telegram  received  ;  cannot  do  as  you  request.  Will  write  by 
Telegram  received  ;  have  done  as  requested. 

Telegram  received  too  late. 

Telegram  received  ;  will  do  as  requested. 

Telegram  unintelligible. 

Telegraph  as  soon  as  possible. 

Telegraph  cause  of  delay. 

Telegraph  condition  of  the  patient. 

Telegraph  date  of  sailing. 

Telegraph  either  yes  or  no. 

Telegraph  every  change. 

Telegraph  full  instructions. 


Telemetria  . 
Teleophyte  . 
Telephanes  . 
Telephassa  . 
Telephio  .  . 
Telephonic  . 
Telephono 
Telephores  . 
Telerpeton  . 
Telescope  .  . 
Telescopic 
Telesphoro 
Telethusa 
Thereabout  . 

Thereaway  . 
Therefrom 
Thereunder  . 
Thereunto 
Thinkable  .  . 

Thinkers  .  . 

Thinkest  .  . 

Ticketing  .  . 

Tickets  .  .  . 

Ticklish  .  . 
Ticklishly 
Ticktack  .  . 

Ticodromo 
Tobaque  .  . 
Toboggan  .  . 
Toorts  .  .  . 

Tracement  . 
Tracery  .  . 

Trundled  .  . 

Trunked  .  . 

Trunking  .  . 

Trunnels  .  . 

Trunnion  .  . 
Unitable  .  . 

Unitario  .  . 
Unitedly  . 
Unitively  .  . 

Unlearning  . 
Unleavened  . 


Telegraph  full  particulars. 

Telegraph  funds  without  delay. 

Telegraph  further  particulars. 

Telegraph  if  any  change  occurs. 

Telegraph  if  arrangements  have  been  made. 

Telegraph  if  it  is  necessary  I  (we)  should  come. 

Telegraph  if  more  funds  are  required,  and  how  much  ? 

Telegraph  on  your  arrival  at - 

Telegraph  on  your  arrival  there. 

Telegraph  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

Telegraph  reply. 

Telegraph  your  decision. 

Telegraph  your  plans. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  steamers  ;  the - will  take  the  place 

of  the  steamer  you  name. 

There  is  a  decided  change  for  the  better. 

There  is  a  favorable  change. 

There  is  a  slight  change  for  the  better,  but  nothing  very  decided. 
There  is  no  change. 

Thingvalla  Line. 

Think  it  over,  and  send  your  decision  by  letter. 

Think  it  over,  and  telegraph  your  decision. 

Ticket  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  sailing  specified.  Can  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  steamer - sailing - 

Ticket  extended,  as  desired. 

Ticket  forwarded. 

Ticket  is  found. 

Ticket  is  lost. 

Ticket  transferred,  as  desired. 

- to  be  married. 

To  best  advantage. 

Too  late  now  to  make  any  change. 

Trace  the  goods. 

Traced  the  goods. 

Trunk  cannot  be  traced  ;  please  give  further  particulars. 

Trunk  has  been  placed  on  board  steamer. 

Trunk  not  received. 

Trunk  sent - 

Trunk  shipped  by  steamer - ,  sailing - 

United  States  Consul  at - 

United  States  Consul’s  name  is - 

United  States  Minister  at - 

United  States  Minister’s  name  is - 

Unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Unless  I  have  immediate  reply,  the  business  will  fall  through. 
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Unlectured 

Urgeamus  . 
Urgebunt  .  . 
Urgentk 
Valiosa  .  .  , 

Valises  .  . 
Valisteis  . 
Valituro  .  . 
Wantstrop  . 
Wearable  .  . 

Wearied  .  . 

Weasand  .  . 
Weatherly  . 
Weathers  .  . 
Weazen  .  .  . 
Webby  .  .  . 

Webeart  .  . 
Wedded  .  .  . 
Weddings  .  . 
Whalebone  . 
Whaleman.  . 
Whaling  .  . 
Whallabee  . 
Whally  .  . 
Wharfing  .  . 
Wharfinger  . 
Wharfage  .  . 
Whatever  .  . 
Whatness  .  . 
Whatso  .  .  . 
Whatsoever  . 
Wheaten  .  . 

Wheedled  .  . 
Wheedling  . 
Wheelage  .  . 
Wheelless 
Wheelman.  . 
Wheels  .  .  . 
Wheezing 
Whelked  .  . 
Whelming  .  . 
Whelps  .  .  . 
Whereby  .  . 
Wherever.  . 


Unless  you  think  it  will  pay  to  stay  longer,  should  advise  you  to 
return  at  once. 

Urgent  business  prevents  my  (ouri  leaving  by - 

Urgent  business  prevents  leaving  at  present. 

Urgently  needed. 

Valise  not  received. 

Valise  received. 

Valise  sent - 

Valise  shipped  per  steamer - ,  sailing - 

Wanted  at  home. 

We  all  unite  in  sending  our  heartiest  congratulations. 

We  all  unite  in  wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year. 

We  all  unite  in  wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas. 

We  authorize  you  to  act  for  us. 

We  authorize  you  to  act  for  us  ;  we  confirm  this  by  letter. 
Wedding  not  yet  fixed. 

Wedding  postponed. 

Wedding  takes  place  - — — 

We  wish  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year. 

We  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas. 

What  are  the  prospects  ? 

What  are  you  doing  ? 

What  are  your  plans  ? 

What  do  you  advise? 

What  had  better  be  done  under  the  circumstances  ? 

What  has  been  done  in  the  matter? 

What  is  the  cause  of  delay  ? 

What  have  you  remitted  ? 

What  is  my  (our)  balance? 

What  shall  I  (we)  do  ? 

What  steamer  will  you  sail  by  ? 

What  steamer  will  you  sail  by  ?  Telegraph  reply. 

What  will  be  the  total  outlay  ? 

What  will  it  cost  to  carry  out  your  plan  ? 

What  will  it  cost  to  make  the  change? 

When  do  you  expect  to  be  in - ? 

When  do  you  expect  to  return  ? 

When  do  you  expect  to  return  ?  Telegraph  reply. 

When  do  you  expect  to  sail  ? 

When  do  you  expect  to  sail  ?  Telegraph  reply. 

When  do  you  leave? 

When  do  you  return  ? 

When  shall  I  (we)  leave  ? 

Where  will  letters  soonest  reach  you  ? 

Where  will  telegrams  soonest  reach  you  ? 
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Whitestone  . 

White  Star  Line. 

Wholeness  . 

Who  are - ? 

Wholesale  . 

Who  will  arrange  matters  ? 

Wholesome  . 

Who  would  you  recommend  ? 

Wholly  .  .  . 

Why  did  you  change  your  plans  ? 

Whoops  .  .  . 

Why  did  you  not  comply  with  my  (our)  request  ? 

Whorled  .  . 

Why  do  you  not  remit  ? 

Whortle  .  . 

Why  do  you  not  reply  ? 

Whurred  .  . 

Why  do  you  not  write? 

WlLDACKER 

Will  accept  ? 

WlLDBACH  .  . 

Will  attend  to  the  matter. 

WlLDBEAST  .  . 

Will  attend  to  the  matter  and  telegraph  you. 

WlLDBRAAD.  . 

Will  attend  to  the  matter  and  write  you. 

WlLDEMAN  .  . 

Will  be  responsible. 

WlLDERED  .  . 

Will  come  as  soon  as  possible. 

WlLDERMENT  . 

Will  come  at  once. 

Wilderness  . 

Will  come  if  possible. 

WlLDFANG  .  . 

Will  comply  if  possible. 

Wildfire  .  . 

Will  comply  with  your  (the)  request. 

WlLDGARTEN  . 

Will  explain  by  letter. 

WlLDGEHEGE  . 

Will  forward  immediately. 

WlLDGERUCH  . 

Will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  I  (we)  receive  same 

WlLDGRAF  .  . 

Will  inform  you  result  of  inquiry. 

WlLDGRAFEN  . 

Will  inform  you  result  of  inquiry  by  mail. 

WlLDGRUBE.  . 

Will  inform  you  result  of  inquiry  by  telegraph. 

WlLDHAG  .  . 

Will  join  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

WlLDHOLZ  .  . 

Will  keep  you  well  informed. 

WlLDKALB  .  . 

Will  leave - 

Wilding  .  .  . 

Will  not  accept. 

Wildness  .  . 

Will  not  advance. 

Wildpark  .  . 

Will  not  authorize. 

Wildpferd.  . 

Will  not  consent  to  it. 

WlLDRECHl 

Will  not  guarantee  (it) - 

WlLDRUF  .  . 

\\r i  1 1  not  pay 

WlLDSMAAK 

Will  not  refund - 

WlLDSTAND 

Will  not  remain  long. 

WlLDSTUECK  . 

Will  not  reply  to  my  (our)  letter. 

WlLDWACHS  . 

Will  not  reply  to  my  (our)  telegram. 

Wilful  .  .  . 

Will  pay  only 

Wilfully  .  . 

Will  probably  leave 

Wilfulness  . 

Will  refund 

WlLGEBLAD 

Will  remit. 

WlLGEBOOM 

Will  remit  balance. 

WlLGENBAST  . 

Will  remit  by  letter. 

WlLGENHOUT  . 

Will  remit  by  telegraph 
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WlLGENLOOF  . 
WlLGENRUPS  . 
WlLGESTAM 
WlLGETALG 
WlLHELMINE  . 
WlLLEMITE 
WlLLENLOS 
Willi  brord  . 
Willingly  .  . 
WlLLKOMMEN  . 
W I LLOWISH 
WlLLUMS  .  . 

WlLSONIES  .  . 

WlSHEDLY  .  . 

Wishfully 
Wordish  .  . 
Writer  .  .  . 
Wrongfully  . 
Wrongless 
Younger  .  . 
Youngster 
Youthful  .  . 
Youthfully  . 
Youthhead 
Youthhood  . 
Youthsome 
Youyou  .  .  . 


Will  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 

Will  reply  by  letter. 

Will  reply  by  telegraph. 

Will  sail  by  first  steamer  on  which  room  can  be  secured. 

Will  send  key -  [before  sailing. 

Will  start  for  home  at  once,  and  will  telegraph  name  of  steamer 
Will  telegraph  as  soon  as  full  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

Will  telegraph  as  soon  as  1  (we)  can  decide. 

Will  telegraph  as  soon  as  possible. 

Will  telegraph  should  anything  of  importance  transpire. 

Will  think  the  matter  over,  and  will  telegraph. 

Will  write  you  fully  by  next  mail. 

Wilson  Line. 

Wish  to  remain,  if  possible,  another - 

Wish  to  remain,  if  possible,  until - 

- word  of  telegram  is  a  mistake;  read  instead  the  word - 

Write  as  soon  as  you  arrive  (at - ). 

Wrote  fully  by  last  mail. 

Wrote  on  the - 

You  did  not  reply  in  time.  [mean. 

You  did  not  telegraph  intelligibly  ;  do  not  understand  what  you 
You  have  misunderstood  my  (our)  letter. 

You  have  misunderstood  my  (our)  telegram. 

You  must  come. 

You  need  not  come. 

You  need  not  go. 

You  need  not  telegraph. 


PRIVATE  CODE. 

Zabra  .... 

Zabud  .... 

Zaham  .  .  . 

Zalig  .... 

Zanaga  .  .  . 

Zaphon  .  .  . 

Zarnich  .  .  . 

Zebaim  .  .  . 

Zebruno  .  .  . 
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Zediger  . 
Zentfale 
Zered .  . 
Zesspan  . 

ZlFFERN  . 
ZlMBRAL  . 
Zinnia 
Zinshof  . 
ZlNSLOT  . 
ZlRKEL  . 
ZlTTING  . 
ZOARE.  . 
ZOBEL  .  . 

Zocco  .  . 

ZOLLIPO  . 
ZUCHE.  . 
ZlJNCHO  . 
Zuruf .  . 
ZUZUG .  . 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  foregoing  code  is  an  enlargement  of  the  one  published  in  former  editions 
of  “Over  the  Ocean,”  there  being  now  about  one  thousand  code  words  in  the 
book  ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  alphabetical  plan  and  not  conflict  with  the  old 
code  words,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  whole  code  and  cancel  all 
the  code  words  previously  used.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a  new 
vocabulary  may  be  compulsory  in  less  than  two  years,  it  has  been  decided  to 
employ  an  entirely  new  set  of  code  words,  selected  from  the  Official  Vocabulary, 
published  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  International  Telegraph  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Paris,  and  expected  to  become  obligatory  in  Europe  on  and  after  January  i> 
1898.  Holders  of  old  copies  of  “Over  the  Ocean  ”  may  use  the  code  in  their  books 
up  to  the  date  mentioned,  provided  both  parties  use  the  same  code,  as  the  old  and 
new  codes  do  not  conflict  in  any  way. 
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Additional  memoranda  may  be  kept  on  diary  pages. 


RATiES  OF  FARES  IN  EUROPE. 


The  following  is  the  approximate  rates  of  fares,  both  first  and  second-class, 
bv  the  cheapest  routes  from  points  touched  by  the  regular  trans-Atlantic  passenger 
steamship  lhies,  and  from  the  principal  cities,  to  many  places  visited  by  travellers 
from  America.  Third-class  fare  is  about  half  of  the  first-class  fare.  Fares  are 

SUbjFares  aroTrnished  bv  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Tourist  Agents,  New  York  and 
London,  with  branch  offices  and  agencies  in  the  principal  places  in  Europe  and 

America. 


From 


Antwerp  to 

Amsterdam  . 

Berlin 

Brussels . 

Cologne  . 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Paris 

Berlin  to 

Amsterdam  . 
Breslau  . 
Buda-Pesth  . 
Cologne  . 
Copenhagen  . 
Danzig  . 
Dresden . 
Frankfort 
Hanover 
Leipsic  . 
Munich  . 

Prague  . 

St.  Petersburg 
Stettin  . 
Stuttgart 
Trieste  . 

Vienna  . 

Boulogne  to 

Antwerp. 
Brussels  . 
Cologne  . 
London  . 

Paris 

Bremen  to 

Amsterdam  . 
Berlin 
Carlsbad 
Cologne  . 
Copenhagen  . 
Dresden 


Rates  of  Fares 


First 

Second 

Class. 

Class. 

$  4.00 

$  3-25 

17.80 

13-25 

0.96 

0.74 

4.96 

3-72 

13T8 

9.90 

12.30 

9.60 

7-75 

5-45 

14-15 

10.72 

7.70 

5-70 

19.30 

13.60 

12.85 

9-50 

7-30 

6.50 

10.50 

7.80 

4-i5 

3.10 

12.75 

9-50 

7-30 

6. 50 

3.80 

2.85 

14-30 

to-75 

9-L5 

6-55 

40.00 

25.00 

3  10 

2.30 

t5-30 

11.15 

25-75 

iS-55 

14.65 

10. 10 

6.85 

4-95 

5-73 

4.08 

10.65 

7-85 

7  00 

5.05 

5-63 

3.81 

7-85 

6.10 

7-95 

5-90 

14.30 

10.50 

7-65 

5  65 

10.40 

8.50 

11.70 

8.65 

From 


Bremen  to 

Hamburg 
Hanover 
Leipsic  . 

London  . 

Paris 
Vienna  . 

Cherbourg. 

(See  fares  from 
Paris.) 

Genoa  to 

Florence 
Geneva  . 

Leghorn . 

Lucerne  . 

Marseilles 

Milan 

Monte  Carlo  . 
Naples  . 

I  Nice 
Paris 
Pisa 
Rome 
Trieste  . 

Turin 
Venice  . 

Verona  . 

I  Zurich  . 

Gibraltar  to 

|  Algiers  ( steamer ) 
|  Barcelona 
!  Granada 
j  Lisbon  . 

Madrid  . 

|  Malaga  . 
j  Marseilles 
Paris 

I  Tangier  . 


Rates  of  Fares 


First 

Second 

Class. 

Class. 

2  75 

2.00 

2.60 

i-95 

8.90 

6.60 

14. 1 1 

9.68 

18.50 

13-47 

21.20 

15.10 

5-40 

3-75 

11. 15 

7-75 

4.00 

2-75 

7-25 

5.00 

9-50 

7-35 

3-25 

2.25 

4.10 

2.80 

18.00 

13.00 

4-50 

3.10 

21  95 

15-10 

3.60 

2.50 

1 1. 00 

7-75 

20.00 

1 1 .00 

4.00 

2-75 

9.60 

6-75 

7-45 

5-30 

11.50 

8.00 

20.00 

10.50 

35-io 

26.80 

8.15 

6.30 

22.00 

16-75 

18-35 

14.05 

5.00 

.... 

47-95 

.... 

52.25 

38.00 

3.00 

.... 
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RATES  OF  FARES  IN  EUROPE. 


From 


Glasgow  to 

Aberdeen 
Dundee  . 
Edinburgh 
Inverness 
Perth 

Hamburg  to 

Amsterdam  . 
Berlin 
Christiana 
Cologne  . 
Copenhagen  . 
Dresden 
Hanover 
Munich  . 
Stockholm 
Vienna  . 

Havre  to 

London  . 

Lyons 
Marseilles 
Paris 
Rouen  . 

Liverpool  to 

Birmingham  . 
Bristol  • 

Dublin  ( steamer )  . 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Leeds 

London  . 

Manchester  . 

Sheffield 

London  to 
Aix-les-Baines 
Amsterdam  . 
Antwerp 
Athens  . 
Baden-Baden. 

Bale 

Barcelona 
Bergen  ( steamer 
from  Newcastle ) 
Berlin 
Berne 

Birmingham  . 
Bordeaux  ( st'mer ) 
Brindisi  . 


Rates  of  Fares ! 


First 

Second 

Class. 

Class. 

6.24 

*3.09 

3-45 

*1.67 

i-35 

*0.61 

8.50 

*4.19 

2.60 

*1.27 

10.6S 

7.80 

6.80 

5-17 

26.55 

20.80 

10.80 

8.05 

5-75 

5-4o 

10.95 

8.20 

4.40 

3-25 

23-05 

17.20 

21.20 

16.30 

22.25 

16.10 

6.98 

5.10 

16.77 

H-35 

■  24.46 

16.57 

5-50 

3-75 

2.25 

1.65 

3-17 

1.83 

5-99 

3-35 

3-3i 

.... 

8.76 

*4-45 

8.06 

*3.66 

3  05 

2.30 

7.08 

5-3i 

i-35 

1. 00 

3.00 

2.25 

21.35 

14-95 

6.15 

4-35 

6  40 

3-70 

71-95 

50.25 

1992 

13-97 

20.15 

14.22 

36.08 

25-30 

19.60 

17.40 

19-93 

14.05 

20.95 

14.76 

4-25 

3-30 

12.25 

860 

53-05 

3715 

From 


London  to 

Bristol 
Brussels  . 
Buda-Pesth  . 
Cairo 
Cannes  . 

Carlsbad 
Christiana 
Cologne 
Constantinople 
Copenhagen  . 
Dresden . 

Dublin  . 
Edinburgh 
Florence 
Frankfort 
Geneva  . 

Genoa 

Gibraltar  (st'mer 

Glasgow 

Gottenburg  . 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Heidelberg  . 

Hull 

Interlaken 
Lausanne 
Leipsic  . 

Lisbon  ( steamer ) 
Lucerne. 

Lyons 
Madrid  . 
Manchester  . 
Marseilles 
Milan 
Munich  . 

Naples  . 
Newcastle 
Paris 
Prague  . 

Rome 

Rotterdam 

St..  Petersburg 

Stockholm 

Stuttgart 

Turin 

Venice  . 

Vienna  . 
Wiesbaden  . 
York 
Zurich  . 


Rates  of  Fares 


First 

Second 

Class. 

Class. 

5-10 

3-85 

7.40 

4-47 

38.15 

27.13 

93-47 

54-69 

31-58 

21.85 

27.02 

19.10 

19.60 

13.07 

11.03 

7-35 

88.70 

65-30 

15.40 

13.00 

22.85 

16.22 

12.50 

9.40 

14.00 

*8.00 

37-75 

26.40 

16.65 

11.47 

22.28 

15.60 

30.38 

21.20 

34-30 

24.50 

H  25 

*8.10 

30.62 

22-95 

16.66 

11.64 

14-35 

9-85 

17.86 

12.35 

6.32 

*3  41 

22.40 

15.80 

19-95 

14.04 

20.09 

14.17 

30.85 

.... 

23.80 

16.80 

19.80 

13-95 

39-70 

27.90 

6.00 

4.90 

27.50 

I9-I5 

29  87 

20.89 

26.10 

18.37 

48.18 

33-97 

9-33 

5-51 

8.47 

6.27 

27-55 

19.40 

42.53 

29  75 

7. 11 

4.41 

64.36 

48-33 

22.66 

17-52 

20.85 

1 4- 55 

26.34 

18.40 

36.51 

25.48 

34-12 

24.11 

15-n 

10.35 

6.60 

5-L5 

23.68 

16.68 

*  Third  Class. 
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RATES  OF  FARES  IN  EUROPE 


From 

Londonderry 
(Moville)  to 

Belfast  . 

Dublin  . 

Giant’s  Causeway 
(Portrush)  . 
Glasgow  (st'mer)  . 

Naples  to 

AlexandriaGCw/V) 
Athens  ( steamer )  . 
Brindisi  . 
Constantinople 
Florence 
Genoa 

Malta  {steamer)  . 

Messina  ( steamer ' 

Palermo  ( steamer ) 

Paris 

Rome 

Venice  . 

Paris  to 

Bale 

Barcelona 
Berlin 
Berne 
Biarritz  . 
Bordeaux 
Brussels  . 
Buda-Pesth 
Cannes  . 

Carlsbad 

Cologne. 

Constantinople 

Dresden 

Florence 

Frankfort 

Geneva  . 

Genoa 
Hanover 
Interlaken 
Lausanne 
Lisbon  . 

Lucerne . 

Lyons 
Madrid  . 
Marseilles 
Mentone . 

Milan 

Monte  Carlo  . 
Munich  . 

Nice 

Rome 


Rates  of  Fares 


First 

Second 

Class. 

Class. 

4-i5 

3.00 

6.40 

4-85 

1.47 

1 .10 

3.10 

.... 

46  00 

34.00 

37.00 

27.50 

9-45 

6.60 

63.00 

43-50 

14.10 

9-85 

18.50 

13.00 

17.00 

12.00 

8.00 

. . . 

8.00 

5.00 

41.90 

30.20 

6.40 

4.29 

21.20 

14.85 

11.60 

7.90 

27-55 

19.00 

23.40 

17. oS 

12.50 

8  47 

17.90 

12.50 

12.85 

8.67 

6.S0 

4-77 

35- 1 5 

24.30 

23-30 

15.80 

25.20 

18.82 

10.40 

7-37 

74-45 

55-75 

27.05 

19-85 

27.80 

19.10 

16.05 

11.30 

13-75 

9.28 

21.85 

14.92 

18.45 

13.40 

13-95 

9-75 

n  .5° 

7.80 

44.60 

33-8o 

13.60 

9-30 

11.27 

7.60 

32  87 

27.30 

18.96 

12.82 

24.50 

16.05 

21.45 

16.65 

24.40 

16.50 

23.20 

17-35 

24.00 

16.25 

34.00 

23-45 

From 


Paris  to 

Rotterdam 
St.  Petersburg 
Strassburg 
Stuttgart 
Turin 
Venice  . 

Vienna  . 

Zurich  . 

Plymouth  to 

Exeter  . 

Falmouth 

Penzance 

Torquay 

Queenstown  to 

Belfast  . 

Cork 
Dublin  . 

Giant’s  Causeway 
(Portrush)  . 
Killarney 
Limerick 
Waterford 

Rotterdam  to 

Amsterdam  . 
Antwerp 
Berlin 
Brussels  . 

Cologne  . 

Paris 

The  Hague  . 

Southampton  to 

Cowes  ( steamer )  . 
Havre  ( steamer )  . 
Paris 

Portsmouth  . 

Ryde 
Ventnor . 

Vienna  to 

Buda-Pesth  . 
Constantinople 
Dresden 
Leipsic  . 

Milan 
Munich  . 

Prague  . 

Trieste  . 

Venice  . 


Rates  of  Fares 


First 

Second 

Class. 

Class. 

10.75 

8.30 

63.90 

46  15 

11.40 

7-85 

16.80 

11.90 

17.82 

12.10 

27-95 

19.22 

30-25 

20.65 

14.10 

9.80 

2.82 

2.40 

3-5° 

2-35 

4-25 

2.85 

2.00 

1.60 

11.80 

8.S5 

0.31 

0.22 

7.40 

5-50 

14.50 

io-75 

3.00 

2.20 

3.00 

2.20 

3-30 

2.60 

i-75 

i-35 

2.30 

1.85 

15.20 

11.80 

3-45 

2-75 

4-75 

3-75 

9.78 

7.10 

0.50 

0.40 

0.50 

0.25 

2.50 

8-35 

6.15 

0.50 

0.25 

0.50 

0.25 

1.50 

1.25 

4  65 

3-5o 

39.00 

28.50 

13.10 

9  85 

16.00 

12.05 

22.60 

16-75 

11.85 

8  60 

685 

4  65 

12.85 

6.90 

16.00 

12.00 
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RATES  OF  FARES  IN  AMERICA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  limited  rates  of  fares  by  the  most  direct  routes 
(by  longer  routes  the  fares  are  slightly  lower*  from  New  York  to  the  principal 
cities  and  places  most  frequented  by  travellers  from  Europe.  The  tickets  in  many 
cases  are  available  only  for  a  continuous  journey  to  destination.  Fares  are  subject 
to  change. 

Sleeping  and  parlor  cars  are  run  by  the  principal  railways  on  through  trains 
to  all  important  points,  the  charges  for  which  average  $2  per  night  for  double  berth 
(either  upper  or  lower)  in  sleeper,  or  $3  per  day  and  night  for  both  sleeper  and 
parlor  car.  Holders  of  second-class  tickets  cannot  purchase  berths  in  sleeping 
cars  or  seats  in  parlor  cars.  An  extra  fare  is  charged  on  certain  of  the  fast  limited 
trains,  which  are  composed  of  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  only. 

Tickets  are  collected  on  trains  by  the  conductor,  and  travellers  having  any 
disagreement  with  the  conductor  relative  to  tickets,  privileges,  etc.,  should  pay 
tli e  claim,  take  his  receipt,  and  refer  the  matter  for  adjustment  to  the  office  where 
ticket  was  procured,  or  to  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  company  over  whose 
line  they  may  at  the  time  be  travelling,  as  he  has  no  discretionary  power  in  such 
matters,  but  is  governed  by  rules  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  change. 


New  York  to  New  York  to  j  New  York  to 


Albany,  N.  Y.  .  $  3. 10 

Atlanta,  Ga.  .  .  24.00 

Baltimore,  Md.  .  530 

Birmingham,  Ala.  .  27.00 
Boston,  Mass.  .  .  5.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  9.25 

Charleston,  S.  C.  .  21.55 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .  23.00 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  .  48.65 
Chicago,  Ill.  .  .  20.00 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  18  00 
Cleveland,  Ohio  .  13.00 
Colorado  Springs, 

Col.  .  .  .  48.75 

Columbus,  Ohio  .  16.25 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  32.50 
Dallas,  Tex.  .  .  43.10 

Dayton,  Ohio  .  .  17.00 

Deming,  N.  M.  .  63.80 

Denver,  Col.  .  .  48.75 

Detroit,  Mich.  .  .  15.00 

Duluth,  Minn.  .  .  33.55 

El  Paso,  Tex.  .  .  62.25 

Fargo,  No.  Dak.  .  38.50 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  .  43.80 
Frankfort,  Ky. .  .  20.30 

Galveston,  Tex.  .  46.30 

Grand  Rapids, Mich.  18.75 
Helena,  Mont.  .  .  66.50 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.  .  35.40 
Houston,  Tex. .  .  44.80 

Halifax,  N.  S.  .  .  18.50 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  19.00 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  .  29.15 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  31.74 
Key  West,  Fda.  .  42.50 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  .  21.50 


La  Crosse,  Wis. 

$27.85 

Laredo,  Tex.  . 

52.50 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

56.95 

!  Leadville,  Col.  . 

56.75 

1  Leavenworth,  Kan.. 

31-75 

Lexington.  Ky. 

19.80 

Lincoln,  Neb.  . 

3440 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

33-00 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . 

81.75 

Louisville,  Kv. 

21. so 

Lvnchburg,  Va. 

11.70 

M  icon,  Ga. 

25.00 

Madison,  Wis.  . 

23.90 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

29.50 

Mexico  Citv,  Mex.  . 

78.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

22.55 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 

31.50 

Mobile,  Ala. 

32.00 

Montgomery,  Ala.  . 

28.50 

Montreal,  Que. 

10.00 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

25.65 

New  Orleans,  La.  . 

34.00 

Newport,  R.  I.  . 

4.50 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

9-2.5 

Norfolk,  Va. 

S.30 

Ogden,  Utah  . 

Old  Point  Comfort, 

61.50 

Va. 

8.30 

Omaha,  Neb.  . 

32.75 

Oswego,  N.Y.. 

6.50 

Ottawa,  Ont.  . 

11.35 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.50 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  . 

10.50  1 

Portland,  Me.  . 

8.00  | 

Portland,  Ore.  . 

Si. 50 

Providence,  R.  I. 

4-30 

Pueblo,  Col. 

48.75 

I  Quebec,  Que.  .  $12.00 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  .  .  14.25 

Richmond,  Va.  .  10.00 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  7.68 

Sacramento,  Cal.  .  81.75 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  .  30.65 
St.  John,  N.  B.  .  .  14.00 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  .  31.75 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  .  24.25 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  31.50 
Saginaw,  Mich.  .  16.80 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  61.50 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  .  47.90 
San  Diego,  Cal.  .  81.75 
Sandusky,  Ohio  .  14.80 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  .  81.75 
San  Jose,  Cal.  .  .  81.75 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  .  60.30 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.  .  4.20 
Savannah,  Ga.  .  .  24  00 

Seattle,  Wash.  .  .  81.50 

Spokane  Falls, 
Wash.  .  .  .  76.50 

Svracuse,  N.  Y.  .  6.06 
Tacoma,  Wash.  .  86.50 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  .  21.25 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  16.25 

Topeka,  Kan.  .  .  33.25 

Toronto,  Out.  .  .  11.85 

Utica,  N.  Y.  .  .  5-00 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  .  81.50 
Victoria,  B.  C. .  .  81.50 

Washington,  D.  C.  .  6.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  .  12.50 
White  S  u  1  p  h  u  r 
Springs,  W.  Va.  .  13.80 
Winnipeg,  Man.  .  45.70 
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FUNNELS,  HOUSE  FLAGS,  AND  NIGHT  SIGNALS 
Of  the  Principal  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  Lines. 

Ships  of  Ihe  respective  lines  may  be  distinguished  in  daytime  by  their  funnels 

and  house  flags,  and  at  night  by  their  signals. 

Allan  Line  :  Funnel—  Red,  narrow  black  hoop  in  center,  white  band,  black  top. 
House  flag—  Red-white-blue,  perpendicular  stripes;  red  pennant  above  flag. 
Night  signal— Three  blue  lights,  forming  triangle  in  mizzen  rigging. 

American  Line:  Funnel — Black,  white  band,  black  top.  House  flag  White, 
blue  eagle.  Night  signal—  Blue  light  forward  and  aft,  and  red  light  on  bridge, 
simultaneously. 

Anchor  Line  :  Funnel — Black.  House  flag — White  swallow-tail,  red  anchor 
with  cable  links.  Night  signal—  Red  and  white  lights,  alternately. 

Arrow  Line:  Funnel —  Black.  House  flag — White,  red  fish  (salmon).  Night 
signal — Green-white-green,  Coston  light. 

Atlantic  Transport  Line:  Funnel — Red,  black  top.  House  flag — Blue,  white 
stars  (American  Union  Jack).  Night  signal — Six  stars,  green-white-red-green- 
white-red. 

Beaver  Line:  Funnel— Black,  white-black-white  bands,  black  top.  House  flag 
— White,  blue  border,  black  beaver  with  branch  in  mouth.  Night  signal — 
Three  green  lights,  simultaneously,  at  each  end  of  bridge  and  aft. 

Bordeaux  Line  :  Funnel — Cream.  House  flag — White,  two  crescents  crossed 
and  C  B  N  V  (letter  in  each  corner)  in  red.  Night  signal — Blue-red-white, 
Coston  light. 

Bristol  City  Line  :  Funnel—  Black,  broad  white  band  with  five-point  blue  star, 
black  top.  House  flag — White,  five-point  blue  star.  Night  signal — Red- 
green-red-green  light. 

Cunard  Line:  Funnel— Red,  narrow  black  hoops  some  distance  apart,  black 
top.  House  flag — Red,  yellow  lion  rampant  holding  globe.  Night  signal — 
Blue  light,  and  two  Roman  candles  each  throwing  six  blue  stars  in  quick 
succession. 

Dominion  Line:  Funnel — Red,  white-red  bands,  black  top.  House  flag — Red, 
white  diamond,  with  blue  ball.  Night  signal — Roman  candle  throwing  six 
red  stars. 

Fabre  Line:  Funnel — Black.  House  flag — White,  blue  cross.  Night  signal 
— Have  not  any. 

Florio  Line  :  Funnel— Black-white-black,  in  equal  parts.  House  flag — White 
and  red,  quartered,  yellow  lion  in  upper  white  square,  red  cross  in  lower  white 
square.  Night  signal—  Red-green-white-red,  Coston  light. 

French  Line:  Funnel — Red,  black  top.  House  flag — White,  large  ball  and  Cie 
Gle  Transatlantique  in  red.  Night  signal — Roman  candle  from  bridge,  followed 
by  blue  light  forward,  white  light  amidships,  red  light  aft,  simultaneously. 

Furness  Line:  Funnel — Black.  House  flag — Blue,  white  F.  Night  signal — 
Red-green  light,  preceded  by  a  whistle. 

Hamburg-American  Line:  Funnel — Express  ships,  buff;  regular  service,  black. 
House  flag— Blue  and  white,  diagonally  quartered,  yellow  shield  with  HAP 
A  G  and  black  anchor.  Night  signal — Roman  candles  at  stern,  throwing  seven 
stars,  white-red-blue-white-red-blue-white,  in  quick  succession. 

Hii.l  Line:  Funnel—  Cream.  House  flag  White,  red  monogram  N  H  between 
two  blue  propellers.  Night  signal— lied  light  forward  and  green  light  aft, 
simultaneously,  sixty  feet  apart. 
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Johnston  Line:  Funnel — Red,  blue-white  bands,  black  top.  House  flag — Red, 
quartered  by  blue  diagonal  cross  ;  W  J  &  CO.  in  white  on  red  quarters.  Night 
signal — Green  light  followed  by  Roman  candle  throwing  three  red  stars,  then 
three  blue  stars,  followed  by  white  light. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line:  Funnel — Blue-white-black,  in  equal  parts.  House  flag 
— Red-white-red,  horizontal  stripes;  L  +  H  on  white  stripe.  Night  signal — 
Roman  candle  throwing  three  stars,  red-white-red,  in  succession. 

Leyland  Line:  Funnel —  Pink,  black  top.  House  flag — Plain  scarlet.  Night 
signal—  Three  red  lights  in  quick  succession. 

Manhanset  Line:  Funnel — Cream,  black  top.  House  flag — Blue- white-blue, 
three  equal  horizontal  stripes  ;  H  on  white  stripe.  Night  signal — Blue-red, 
then  red  star,  Coston  light. 

Mediterranean  &  New  York  Line  :  Funnel — White,  narrow  black  hoop,  black 
top.  House  flag — Red-white-red-white-red,  five  equal  perpendicular  stripes. 
Night  signal—  Have  not  any. 

National  Line:  Funnel — White,  black  top.  House  flag — Red,  quartered  by 
white  cross  with  blue  edges,  British  Union  Jack  in  center.  Night  signal — Blue 
light  forward  and  aft,  and  red  light  on  bridge,  forming  triangle,  blue  lights  at 
the  base. 

Netherlands-American  Line:  Funnel — Black,  green-white-green  bands,  black 
top.  House  flag— Green-white  green,  three  equal  horizontal  stripes;  N  AS  M 
on  white  stripe.  Night  signal — Green  light  forward  and  aft,  white  light  on 
bridge,  simultaneously. 

North  German  Lloyd  Line  :  Funnel — Cream.  House  flag — White,  blue  key 
and  anchor  crossed  with  oak-leaf  wreath.  Night  signal — Two  blue-red  lights, 
one  forward  and  one  aft. 

Phoenix  Line:  Funnel — Red,  narrow  blue  band,  red  band,  black  top.  House 
flag— White,  narrow  red  stripe  at  top  and  bottom,  blue  phoenix  on  yellow  and 
green  flames.  Night  signal—  Have  not  any. 

Red  Star  Line:  Funnel— Black,  white  band,  black  top.  House  flag— White 
swallow  tail,  five-point  red  star.  Night  signal—  Three  red  lights,  forward,  aft, 
and  on  bridge,  simultaneously. 

Thingvalla  Line:  Funnel—  Cream,  white  cream  bands,  seven-point  blue  star 
on  white  band,  black  top.  House  flag— White,  seven-point  blue  star.  Night 
signal— White-red  light,  followed  by  red-white  light. 

Union  Line:  Funnel—  Black-green,  in  equal  parts,  black  top.  House  flag— 
Blue,  white  castle  and  towers,  white  star  in  corners.  Night  sign al—  Red-green, 
Coston  light. 

Warren  Line:  Funnel—  Black.  House  flag—  Red,  white  diamond.  Night 
signal—  Red  light  forward,  white  light  amidships,  green  light  att,  simultaneously. 

White  Star  Line:  Funnel— Salmon,  black  top.  House  flag— Red  swallow¬ 
tail,  five-point  white  star.  Night  signal— Two  green  lights,  simultaneously. 

Wilson  Line  :  Funnel— Red,  black  top.  House  flag— White  pennant,  large  red 
ball,  point  of  flag  split.  Night  signal— Two  red  lights,  simultaneously,  sixty 
feet  apart. 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  MONEY. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bank  notes  and  gold  and  silver  coins  at  present  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States  and  European  countries  ;  copper  coins  are  not 
given.  The  equivalent  shown  in  dollars  and  cents  of  each  country’s  monetary 
unit  is  only  the  intrinsic  value,  which  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  exchange  : 

Austria-Hungary — Monetary  unit:  Krone  of  ioo  Heller=$o.2o>^.  Notes:  1,5. 
10,  50,  100  and  1,000  Austrian  florins,  or  guldens  ;  2  kronen=gulden  ;  paper  money 
fluctuating.  Gold:  10  and  20  kronen.  Silver:  1  florin  ;  1  krone. 

Belgium*— Monetary  unit :  Franc  of  100  Centimes=fo.i9^.  Notes  :  20  francs 
and  upwards.  Gold  :  20  francs.  Silver :  1,  2  and  5  francs  ;  50  centimes. 

Denmark! — Monetary  unit:  Krona  of  100  Oere=$o.26^.  Notes:  10  kroner 
and  upwards.  Gold:  10  and  20  kroner.  Silver:  1  and  2  kroner  ;  10,  25  and  sooere. 

F inland — Monetary  unit :  Mark  of  100  Pennia=$o.i9^.  Notes:  5  marks  and 
upwards.  Gold:  10  and  20  marks.  Silver :  1  and  2  marks  ;  25  and  50  pennia. 

France* — Monetary  unit  :  Franc  of  100  Centimes=$o.i9^.  Notes:  50  francs 
and  upwards.  Gold:  5,  10,  20  (Napoleon),  50  and  100  francs.  Silver  :  1,  2  and  5 
francs  ;  50  centimes. 

Germany — Monetary  unit:  Mark  of  100  Pfennige=$o.23^.  Notes:  5  marks 
and  upwards.  Gold:  5,  10  and  20  marks.  Silver :  1,  2,  3  (Thaler)  and  5  marks  ; 
20  and  50  pfennige. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  —  Monetary  unit:  Pound  (^"i)  of  20  Shillings^: 
54.86.  Notes  :  Bank  of  England,  ^5  and  upwards;  Scotch  and  Irish,  £\.  Gold: 
sovereign  £1);  half  sovereign  (10  shillings).  Silver:  crown  (5s.);  4  shillings;  half 
crown  (2s.  6d.);  florin  (2s.);  shilling  (12  pence);  six  pence;  three  pence. 

Greece — Monetary  unit :  Drachma  of  100  Lepta— $0.19%.  Notes:  10  drachmai 
and  upwards  ;  paper  money  fluctuating.  Gold :  20,  50  and  100  drachmai.  Silver: 
1,  2  and  5  drachmai  ;  20  and  50  lepta. 

Holland — Monetary  unit :  Florin,  or  Gulden,  of  100  Cents  =  $0.40.  Notes:  10 
florins  and  upwards.  Gold:  sand  10  florins.  Silver:  1  and  2^  florins;  25 and  50 cents. 

Italy — Monetary  unit  :  Lire  of  100  Centesimi=$o.i9%-  Notes  :  1,  2,  5,  10  lire 
and  upwards;  paper  money  fluctuating.  Gold:  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  lire.  Silver  : 
1,  2  and  5  lire  ;  50  centesimi. 

Norway! — Monetary  unit :  Krona  of  100  Oere=5o.26j4.  Notes:  5  kroner  and 
upwards.  Gold :  5,  10  and  20  kroner.  Silver:  1  and  2  kroner  ;  10,  25  and  50  oere. 

Portugal— Monetary  unit:  Milreis  of  1,000  Reis=$i.o8.  Gold:  1,  2,  5  and  10 
milreis.  Silver:  200  and  500  milreis  ;  50  and  100  testoon 

Russia — Monetary  unit :  Rouble  of  100  Kopecs=$o.77-  Notes  :  1,  3,  5,  10,  25 
and  100  roubles;  paper  money  fluctuating.  Gold:  5  roubles  (%  imperial);  10 
roubles  imperial).  Silver:  1  rouble;  5,  10,  15,  25  and  50  kopecs. 

Spain — Monetary  unit :  Peseta  of  100  Centimos=$o.i9^.  Notes  :  20  peseta  and 
upwards  ;  paper  money  fluctuating.  Gold :  5,  10,  20,  25,  50  and  100  peseta  ;  Span¬ 
ish  doubloon=$i5.56,  and  100-real  piece =$4. 95.  Silver  :  1,  2  and  5  peseta. 

Sweden! — Monetary  unit :  Krona  of  100  Oere=$o.26^.  Notes:  5  kroner  and 
upwards.  Gold :  5,  10  and  20  kroner.  Silver :  1  and  2  kroner  ;  10,  25  and  50  oere. 

Switzerland* — Monetary  unit :  Franc  of  100  Centimes -$0.19%.  Notes:  50 
francs  and  upwards.  Gold :  20  francs.  Silver:  1,  2  and  5  francs  ;  50  centimes. 

United  States— Monetary  unit:  Dollar  t$i)  of  100  Cents=4s  ij^d.;  5  frs., 
18  cts.;  4  inks.,  20  pfs.  Notes :  Ji,  $ 2 .  $5,  $10  and  upwards.  Gold :  $1,  $2%,  $5, 
fio  (eagle)  ;  $20  (double  eagle).  Silver :  fi;  10,  25  and  50  cents. 

*  Money  of  Belgium,  France  and  Switzerland  has  the  same  value. 

f  Money  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  has  the  same  value. 
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Henry  Lewis  &  Co., 

BY  APPOINTHENT 

TO  THE  QUEEN. 

rianufacturing  Jewellers,  . 

.  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 

.  .  TO  .  . 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

AND 

PRINCIPAL  COURTS  OF  EUROPE, 

1 72,  New  Bond  Street. 

LONDON,  W. 


High=Class  Jewels.  =  Gems  of  the  Finest 

Quality 


antique  plate 

and  Family  Jewels  always  on  sale.  Newest  and  most 
Fashionable  Designs.  Special  Sketches  made  for  approval. 

INSPECTION  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 


Telephone:  3721. 


T elegrams  : 


“  ORIGINALITY.” 


The  Berlitz  School  of  Languages, 

Madison  Square,  New  York. 


BRAN 

BROOKLYN,  379  Fulton  St. 

BOSTON,  154  Tremont  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Betz  Building:. 
WASHINGTON,  723  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

CHICAGO,  Auditorium. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Odd  Fellows’  Hall. 

BUFFALO,  Morgan  Building. 

CINCINNATI,  Carew  Building. 

CLEVELAND,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 
PITTSBURG,  515  Penn  Ave. 

BALTIMORE,  19  Saratoga  St.,  W. 


CH  E  s: 

PARIS,  12  Rue  Auher ;  49  Rue  Madame. 
LYONS,  24  Rue  Ste.  Helene. 
BRADFORD,  ENGLAND,  35  Kirkgate. 
LEEDS,  ENGLAND,  13  Bond  St. 
DRESDEN,  38  Pragerstrasse. 

BERLIN,  113  Leipziger  St.  ; 

17  Kaiser  Wilhelm  St. 

BRESLAU,  3  Selimiedehrucke. 
LEIPZIG,  120  Kurprinzstrasse. 
HAMBURG,  3  Alsterdamm 
HANNOVER,  5  Karma rschstrasse. 


Conversation  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.,  taught  from  the 
first  lesson.  The  best  native  teachers.  Lowest  fee. 

Students  may  transfer  their  lessons  from  any  one  of  the  Berlitz.  Schools 
to  all  the  others. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Publications  for  Learning  Foreign  Languages  to 

BERLITZ  &  CO., 

Madison  Square,  New  York. 
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SANDY  HOOK. 


H.  P.  Truefitt,  Ltd.,  .  . 

.  .  .  Known  and  Famous  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  London  should  not  fail  to  visit 
.  .  this  Magnificent  Establishment  .  . 


Newly  and  Luxuriously  Appointed 

=:  American  Shaving  Parlor 


.  .  SALOONS  &  PRIVATE  ROOMS  FOR  .  . 

High  Class  Ladies'  Hair  Dressing. 

MANICURE  COURTS,  =  =  American  6:  French  Systems. 

CHIROPODY,  -  -  =  By  an  American  Expert.  .  .  . 


13  &  14,  OLD  Bond  Street,  to  .  .  . 


20  &  21,  Burlington  Arcade,  W. 


Are  you  going  to 

TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE? 


CASTLE  &  CO., 


Then  you  will  want  your  baggage  expressed 
on  the  Continent,  or  stored  at  different  points. 

Pitt  &  Scott’s  Express, 

Will  meet  all  your  requirements. 


Have  your  mail  addressed  to  their  care 
and  reforwarded  by  them  to  any  address 
free  of  charge. 

Passenger  Agents  for  all  Principal  Lines 
of  Steamers. 


•  •  Tailors  • 


EXPERIENCED  STAFF  OF 

.  .  CUTTERS  .  . 

from  HILL  BROTHERS, 
and  DAVIES  and  SON. 


If  you  are  purchasing  goods  at  different 
places — at  different  times — order  them 
sent  to  P.  &  S.,  who  will  make  into  one 
consignment  and  ship  direct  to  the  States, 
saving  you  money,  time  and  trouble. 


PITT  &  SCOTT, 


t  r\\Tnn\T  ^  25  Cannon  St.,  E.  C  . — City  Office. 
LONDON,  f  4  Regent  St., S.W.- West  End  “ 

LIVERPOOL,  7  South  John  St. 

PARIS,  7  Rue  Scribe. 


NEW  YORK,  -  -  39  BROADWAY. 

Useful  Notes  for  Travellers  in  Europe  Mailed 
Free  on  application. 


.  VISITORS  TO  LONDON  . 

Should  make  a  note  of  this  address  -  - 

76,  Jermyn  Street, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

.  .  West  W  ing  of  Turkish  Baths  Buildings  .  . 

N.  B. — Gentlemen  from  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Cities  of  the  World  come  to  us  to 
he  correctly  and  well  dressed. 
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lilSHOP  ROCK— SCILLYS 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

IS  a  select  Family  and  Transient  Hotel,  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  directly 
opposite  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Standing  at  an  elevation  of  ninety  feet 
above  the  East  River,  it  commands  a  full  view  for  miles  of  New  York  Cityr 
harbor,  bay,  and  surroundings. 

The  location  is  most  central  and  convenient  to  all  important  points.  It  is 
within  twelve  minutes  of  the  New  York  City  Hall  or  Broadway  and  Wall 
Street;  four  minutes’  walk  from  Wall  Street  Ferry  or  from  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  neighborhood  is  the  most  select  residential  part  of  the  city.  The  whole 
environment  is  suggestive  of  comfort  and  content,  which,  as  they  are  rarely- 
found  at  hotels  in  large  cities,  are  prized  the  more  by  people  of  refined  tastes. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1893  the  main  building  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  three  stories,  and  the  entire  house  remodeled  throughout  at 
great  expense.  No  detail  was  omitted  in  the  general  renovation  that  could 
in  any  way  add  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  guests.  Most  of  the  rooms  are. 
now  arranged  in  suits  of  from  two  to  six  rooms  each,  with  parlor  and  private- 
bath.  Every  bath-room  is  connected  with  the  “  star  ”  ventilator,  the  most, 
perfect  system  of  ventilation  known,  which  EXHAUSTS  THE  AIR  completely  in 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  The  plumbing  and  steam  heating  systems  ARE  EN¬ 
TIRELY  NEW. 

Extending  the  full  length  of  the  central  or  main  building,  on  the  southern 
exposure,  is  an  open  veranda,  also  at  the  main  entrance  a  spacious  covered 
portico,  which  is  enclosed  in  glass,  and  steam-heated  in  winter,  making  a  de¬ 
lightful  SUN  PARLOR. 

All  the  rooms  are  newly  decorated,  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  in. 
harmonious  and  pleasing  tones.  Liberal  management.  Reasonable  rates* 
Accommodations  for  250  guests. 
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J.  C.  VAN  CLEAF,  Proprietor* 


ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 


DAY  I.INE  STEAMER 


PASSING  THE  HIGHLANDS 


FIRST  WATER 


DIAMONDS. 
RARE  OLD  SILVER, 

From  Queen  Elizabeth  to  George  III. 

Spink  &  Son, 

17  &  18  PICCADILLY,  W., 

and  at 

1  &  2  GRACECHURCH  St., 

Cornhill,  London,  E.  C. 

Established  1772. 

Under  the  Patronage  of 

H.  M.  The  QUEEN. 

For  Sale,  Curious  Old  Coins  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  S.  &  S.  have  the  Lar¬ 
gest  Stock  of  Coins,  etc.,  in  the  World. 


SMALPAGE  &  SON, 

Tailors, 

41  and  43  MADDOX  STREET, 
BOND  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 


Agent  in  New  York, 

Mr.  J.  L.  MCEWEN, 

19  WEST  3lst  STREET. 


Messrs.  Smalpage  &  Son  are  also  Agents  in 
the  West  End  for  the  White  Star  Line  Royal 
and  U.  S.  Mail  Steamers. 

PASSAGES  SECURED. 

LUGGAGE  STORED  AND  FORWARDED . 
TELEGRAMS,  “SMALPAGE,  LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE  NO.,  3858. 


\yM.DARTHMAN 


MAKER  OE 


Fine  Jewelry, 

174  Broadway, 

Cor.  Maiden  Lane, 

NEW  YORK. 


cO* 

Watches  and 
Diamonds 


Photo¬ 
graphs 
copied  on 
watches, 

$3-°° 


If  you  cannot  purchase 
one  of  our  Sterling  Silver 
Souvenir  Spoons  on  board, 
order  from  us  direct. 


Send  your  name  and  address  for  one  of  our 
fall  catalogues  containing  accurate  illustrations 
of  our  novelties  in  Sterling  Silver. 
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THE  LIZARD. 


TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


TO  H.  R.  H.  THE 
PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


J^INCOLN,  BENNETT  &  CO., 

HAT 


M  ANU  FACTU  RERS, 


l,  2,  3  Sackville  Street,  and 

40  PlCADILLY, 


LONDON,  W. 


Gentlemen’s  Hats,  Caps,  Felts,  etc., 
in  every  Variety.  - 


Ladies’  Riding  Hats,  Felts,  Tweeds, 
and  Trimmed  Hats.  = 


LADIES’  DEPARTMENT  .  .  3  SACKVILLE  ST. 

THREE  HIGHEST  AWARDS  AND  MEDAL,  CHICAGO,  1893. 
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EDDYSTONE 


THORNHILL  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

THORNHiLL’S  IMPROVED  “TRIPLE”  PENCIL. 

(As  Supplied  to  H.  M.  THE  QUEEN.) 


FOR  BLACK,  BLUE  AND  RED  LEADS;  ENAMELED  WITH  BLACK,  BLUE  AND  RED  BANDS,  TO 
INDICATE  WHICH  PART  MUST  BE  TURNED  TO  BRING  OUT  THE 
CORRESPONDING  COLOR  OF  LEAD. 


(the  illustration  shows  the  actual  size.) 


No.  50,  Plain  Silver,  18/6.  No.  1516,  Fluted  Silver,  as  illustrated,  21/. 

ALSO  MADE  TO  HOLD  PEN  AND  RED  AND  BLACK  LEADS. 

No.  5014,  Silver,  21/. 


THE  FINEST  STOCK  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  PENCILS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


| nr° American  Visitors  are  Especially  invited  to  Inspect  the 
Large  and  Elegant  Stock  of  English  Novelties  of  London 
Manufacture  in  Thornhills  Extensive  Show  Rooms. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 


144  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 


LAMBERT, _ . 

GOLDSHITHS,  JEWELERS  AND  SlLVERSfllTHS 


TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  AND  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

Invite  a  Visit  from  those  Seeking  ANTIQUE  OR  MODERN  SILVER 

PLATE,  OR  DIAMOND  WORK. 


THE  MOST  UNIQUE  COLLECTION  IN  THE  WORLD. 


10,  11  &  12  Coventry  Street,  Picadilly,  LONDON,  W. 


FOUR  CROWN  BRAND 


Specially  Selected  Very  Old 

Scotch  Whisky 

ROBERT  BROWN,  Glasgow. 

Same  as  Supplied  to 

H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  . 

J.  D.  PETERSON  &,  CO., 

45  Beaver  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


T 


he  New  Franklin  Typewriter 

Guaranteed  the  Best. 


VISIBLE 

WRITING 


PRICE, 

$75.00 


TOWER,  DAWSON  <&,  CO., 

306-308  BROADWAY,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  NEEDLES 


QCRIBNER 


'S  •  MAGAZINE 


furnishes  delightful  reading  on  the  Ocean  Trip. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU  ! 


JUNE  SCRIBNER  OUT . MAY  25th. 

JULY  “  "  . JUNE  “ 

AUGUST  “  “  . JULY  “ 

SEPT.  “  “  . AUG.  “ 


PRICE, . 25  CENTS. 


OLD  DOMINION  LINE 

Operating  a  DAILY  Service  between 

NEW  YORK  and  OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  NORFOLK, 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Connecting  with  all  Rail  and  Steamer  Lines  for 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

And  all  points  in  the  South,  Southwest  and  West. 

A  Short  and  Delightful  Pleasure  Trip, 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FINE!  CUISINE  UNEXCELLED! 

SERVICE  SPLENDID! 

OLD  DOMINION  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

PIER  26,  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  GUILLAUDEU,  Vice-President  and  Traffic  Manager. 
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